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Editorial, 


ETHODS now in vogue in our juvenile courts 
may be prophetic of methods which will prevail 
later in all criminal courts. Juvenile court pro- 
cedure is made more elastic and less mechanical 
than in adult cases: the punishment is made to 

fit the crime, and this “fitting,” like that in'tailor work, 
is of a better quality when done ‘to order” or ‘‘to 
measure’ than when custom-made. The punitive ele- 
ment is relegated to the background, and the judge be- 
comes less a penny-in-the-slot machine and more a 
pathologist and a specialist in therapeutics. Yet this way 
danger lies; for the integrity of the young culprit’s will 
must be preserved; he is no miniature Frankenstein; he 
must not be coddled or molly-coddled; he should not be 
encouraged into that path of ethical suicide which blames 
all except self for delinquencies committed.. There is 
probably no larceny germ or mendacity bacillus yet to 
be discovered, and thus absolve the human will of its 
divine privilege and eternal responsibility. But the ju- 
venile culprits—as also the adult—are patients, in large 
measure, and need individual diagnosis, then perhaps 
nauseous medicine and possibly surgery with its pangs; 
but health is the goal, and manhood and womanhood 
lifting above the horizon. Our best wishes to the ju- 
venile courts! May they show a large percentage of cures 
among those youthful natures where there is great vi- 
tality and power of recuperation! 


od 


Few people probably realize the seriousness of the 
issue that arises out of the trial of Ettor, the leader of 
the Lawrence strike. Many persons are liable to infer 
from their prejudices somewhat in this way: ‘‘Ettor is 
a dangerous man: he is a member of an anarchistic or- 
ganization. If he is not guilty of the particular offence 
of which he is charged, he none the less deserves in some 
manner to be put out of the way of doing mischief.”’ Is 
not this an anarchical state of mind? Our whole system 
of jurisprudence is based on an ideal of social justice even 
towards the worst of men. However crooked or slippery 
the individual may be, society must always ‘‘play fair.” 
However sure we may think ourselves of the ill deserts 
of the accused, and though the jury may all guess that 
he is guilty, he can be convicted only by the demonstra- 
tion of evidence. Neither can he justly be found guilty 
of a crime,—murder, for instance,—however convenient it 
might seem to dispose of him in this way, when he can 
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only be shown to be guilty of some other conduct, foolish 
talking, or membership in an organization which the 
majority of us disapprove. We do well to recollect 
that the judicial crime against Jesus was committed 
because powerful people thought it “expedient that he 
should die.” The American people want justice, not 
expediency, in our treatment of all kinds and conditions 
of men. Not only this, but we cannot afford even to 
seem to take advantage of legal technicalities, or any in- 
direct methods, least of all in a time of more or less 
nervous and industrial stress. It is said that “it is 
better that ten guilty men shall escape rather than that 
one innocent man shall be punished.” It may also be 
said that it is better that a guilty man shall escape, than 
that a multitude of people shall carry an ugly suspicion, 
that in obtaining his conviction the quality of justice 
was strained. 
J 


THERE is sometimes a suggestion of what Hardy 
might have called nature’s little ironies about the beauti- 
ful days of June, that is not lost upon those to whom 
they mean not weddings nor graduations, but plain, 
commonplace examination days, brightened by no an- 
ticipations of class-day festivities or commencement 
honors. All this wealth of blue heavens above and 
clustering greenery around, all these soft breezes rippling 
the sunshine-flecked river, wasted upon those who must 
sit hour after hour and day after day, struggling with 
hurriedly taken notes and formule! But students may 
find some measure of comfort in the thought that even 
examination days cannot last forever, and that there 
will be June days, half a month of them, left to reward 
effort with their fragrance and beauty and opportunity. 


JF 


Now that the summer, so long delayed by rain and 
cold, is fairly here, let our sympathy go out to the small 
boy, or the boy not so very small, who wishes to play 
ball on Sunday. Let him be postponed till afternoon, 
if you please, leaving churches and church-going people 
in quiet; but then let his muscles get their due and his 
mouth open in laughter. Games for admittance fees 
or where they will disturb thickly-settled areas of popu- 
lation may perhaps be prohibited; but that a law, which 
has neither Old Testament nor New upon its side, should 
torment the children of to-day is unbearable. Besides, 
has any opponent of sports on Sunday afternoon con- 
sidered what the boys would be doing if they were not at 
innocent play, or what things are done by men against 
law? 

a 


A GREAT deal too much is made of the preponderance 
of women in churches. ‘They are decidedly in the ma- 
jority there, but so they are at lectures, concerts, and 
even in the theatres. Mr. Bryce said, years ago,—and 
perhaps repeats the saying in his recent edition,—that 
knowledge of literature and the fine arts is mainly to be 
found in our women. ‘The reason lies partly in the fact 
that the woman has the finer nature, but partly, also, in 
the more local fact that woman on this side of the water 
has unusual leisure and means for the satisfaction of it. 
The American man is drawn and driven by the oppor- 
tunities of our new land to the point of exhaustion, and, 
when he is at home in the evening and on Sundays, is 
little inclined to anything but rest or such recreation as 
does not call for much exertion of mind or body. He 
desires to recruit his fagged energies. The ideal church 
would doubtless appeal to every tired soul and would 
thus refresh the whole nature, but the average church 
does not so readily affect the man as it does the woman. 
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Hence the figures—61 per cent. in London and 69 per 
cent. in New York are the proportion of feminine attend- 
ance at church—must not be allowed to reflect upon the 
efficiency of churches nor too harshly upon the degen- 


eracy of men. 
od 


THE advantage and danger of the referendum may be 
transferred from the political to the religious field. The 
tendency of human nature is to take into its own hands 
the essential things of religion, and not to depend on the 
authority of priestliness. Yet the exercise of democracy 
in religion may be illustrated in the choice of guides as 
well as in choosing one’s own way. ‘The pope himself 
has his confessor, and there is no one so spiritually self- 
dependent that he does not welcome at times the in- 
fluence of those who lead to heights not their own. The 
wise physician does not prescribe for himself. The 
power of decision does not confer fitness for it. No 
freedom can divest the saint of his exemplariness, the 
scholar of his authority, the expert of his dominance. 
He is a demagogue in religion who persuades people that 
their power to decide things for themselves means that 
they are in all things qualified to do so. They show 
their fitness best in recognizing fitness where they see it. 
Religious democracy does not come to its own by merely 
asserting itself. 


Dead Churches. 


We are told that figures do not lie, and yet, although 
this is only half a truth, we are often more seriously 
startled by an array of figures than by the most telling 
description or piece of word painting. A recent state- 
ment in one of the New York dailies, reporting a speech 
of Pres. Henry J. Waters of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College, appears startling as to the decay of religious 
faith by the simple marshalling of its statistics. The fall- 
ing off in church worship and attendance has apparently 
spread widely over some portions of the West. f 

Seventeen hundred churches are reported to have been 
abandoned in the State of Illinois within the past ten 
years. A thousand churches are inactive, if not moribund, 
in Missouri, and a like number in Kansas and Iowa. 
These are mainly country churches, organized and built, 
doubtless, on the spur of a religious revival or protracted 
meeting, brought into being, perhaps, by a wave of fer- 
vent and excited feeling that soon died down like a spring 
freshet after the snows have melted. 

These figures, it is stated, were given by President Waters 
before the Bible Institute of the Congregational Church in 
Topeka, and may doubtless be judged authentic. The 
cause of this remarkable, wide-spread decline in religious 
effort in countries like Kansas, comparatively young, is 
not explained beyond “misdirected enthusiasm,” in some 
instances, and the pitifully low salaries paid to country 
ministers. ‘The falling off of attendance in the theological 
seminaries is also mentioned as a possible cause. The 
lure of profitable business careers is too strong not to 
attract the most active minds to other callings. The 
weak country church is, therefore, at a great disadvan- 
tage both in the man in the pulpit and the pockets of the 
parishioners. But the death of some churches, in some 
cases, seems to have proved a blessing in disguise; for the 
remnants of congregations, instead of disbanding, have 
united in one comparatively strong body, quite adequate 
to the needs of the community, and furthermore minis- 
tering to the spirit of brotherhood which we fervently 
hope may bring together on a common platform of charity 
and tolerance those who are now kept apart by very 
small creedal differences. 


The plan seems to have worked well, we are told, and. 
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the union church is gaining ground. Necessity, there- 
fore, is doing for the union sentiment what nothing else 
could have accomplished. 

But other agencies have also been at work to kill some 
of the weaklings among the churches of the West. The 
automobile is now well established in the open country, 
on farms, and in villages mainly populated by retired 
farmers. ‘The farmer and his family, if not satisfied in 
the home church, can take a run of ten or fifteen miles 
in the motor car, which will bring them to the next city 
or large town where there is a more attractive church 
edifice of their persuasion, better music, and perhaps more 
inspiring preaching. 

The religious sphere of the larger town has thus, we 
see, considerably widened, while a like change in the 
contrary direction has depleted the country church or 
has actually killed it. The rigidity and want of adapta- 
tion of old creeds to new ideas has doubtless had some- 
thing to do with the falling off and decay of the little 
church. For even in remote country places the most 
intelligent people, the readers and thinkers, have moved 
away from the base where their fathers were devoutly 
planted, and now will not stand for the doctrines and 
beliefs they fervently accepted. Some of the Kansas 
churches, we are told, that have died the death are over 
fifty years old, and were abandoned ten years ago. Some 
of the congregations were bitterly opposed to the intro- 
duction of an organ, to be used in the services. A few of 
the church edifices were therefore built with doors too 
narrow to admit an instrument, either organ or piano. 
‘This was done, it seems, with malice prepense; but, though 
they were too narrow to admit any musical instrument, 
they could not prevent the young people from getting out 
and going to other churches where music was not pro- 
hibited. The two kinds of narrowness inevitably killed 
the church. And now the question arises, What shall be 
done with these churches where the worshippers have 
fled and the worship is dead? Empty they must stand 
as rather melancholy reminders of an abortive attempt to 
plant religious faith in a new soil. But the new soil 
needed a fresh religious inspiration, a breath of new hope, 
and promise like the prairie winds blowing over vast 
plains. Most of these churches, we may imagine, were not 
grounded in the promise of a new revelation adapted to 
the great breezy West, but rather to systems already 
passing away, and bound in course of years to leave their 
fanes deserted. The folly also is patent of every little 
group of people, in a small and weak community, setting 
to work to build a house for its own small delectation, 
trusting to the hope of growth and prosperity that can 
never come. Such churches are born zenemic, and soon 
die of nervous prostration. They have neither stamina 
nor backbone, and it is a pity they should ever have come 
into existence. It is not only in the West that such mis- 
takes are made. ‘There are plenty of melancholy examples 
in the East. 

Do we not all know small towns where, say, seven 
churches have come into being? ‘Three, we well say, are 
comparatively strong, self-supporting, and free from debt. 
The other four are all bearing the burden of a mortgage, 
and struggling to keep their heads above water. The 
clergy who minister to them are but poorly paid, and it 
is often a heart-breaking business to bring up and edu- 
cate children on the meagre salaries the churches can 
afford to pay. Often the dead church, therefore, is not 
a sign of the absolute extinction of religious interest, but 
rather of the exhaustion of resources and the abandon- 
ment of a struggle too difficult to maintain. 

The question has arisen in the West, What shall be done 
with these deserted houses of worship? and the suggestion 
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_ has been made that they be turned into stock barns, and 
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it is not a bad one; for a church is no less a house of God 
when it is turned to the honest, though humble, uses of 
humanity. 


New Conditions. 


Journalism has become a new profession into which 
now graduate one-seventh of every college class. Other 
professions are drawing upon our students more heavily 
than formerly, while the number devoting itself to the 
ministry has dropped from one-third of each class to one- 
eighth or less. ‘This is one of the new conditions under 
which the Church is compelled to work. The preacher 
has to face the fact that literature has enormously de- 
veloped, so that a new book and half-a-dozen newspapers 
find no difficulty in reaching the table of those who have 
only moderate means of support. Seventy-five years 
ago a new book was a sensation, but the annual output 
in America alone is now considerably over five thousand 
books a year. ‘The Church has been rushed into this age, 
with its old-time methods of giving information and 
advice. The preacher must adjust himself to a very 
different sort of audience, and must know from the out- 
set that most of the people are quite as well qualified as 
himself to pass judgment on moral and intellectual 
affairs. 

The plain fact is undeniable that the preaching which 
was adequate to the needs of the eighteenth century and 
much of the nineteenth is now out of ‘place. Prof. Seelye 
urges that the pulpit shall at least change its, topics, and 
discuss natural law instead of miracles. The develop- 
ment of the evolution hypothesis makes this possible, 
but it leads directly to the preaching of science instead 
of revelation. It is significant when thirty professors of 
a great university declare that, when revelation says one 
thing and science another, it is the voice of science that 
must be heeded. An intelligent pastor knows very well 
that he cannot keep ahead of his audience, even with the 
highest literary development; and it is very far from 
being sure that he will not make a serious blunder if he 
tries. As for instruction in natural laws, it is quite prob- 
able that he will be met again by the fact that he is not 
needed. Exactly what the preacher is to do with him- 
self as a preacher does not seem to be so clear. It cer- 
tainly needs short sermons on live topics concerning this 
world and the mundane affairs of his parishioners. 

Yet all the while it must not be for one moment for- 
gotten that the Church is a spiritual institution, and that 
the object of gathering together on Sunday is to sweeten 
life and inspire the week’s action with noble motives. 
A church that turns itself into a Browning association or 
a pastor who gives lectures on the poets will soon have a 
very select audience. The people need on Sunday a 
sort of moral bath, something to help them meet the 
temptations of business life and the hardships of work- 
life with a better spirit. We believe that ten minutes’ 
talk right from the heart of the minister to the hearts of 
the people will be far better than a half-hour of well- 
worded discussion or eloquent passages. The orator has 
largely lost his place, and the platform no longer gives the 
commanding position that it gave the minister of one 
hundred years ago, or even fifty. But when life speaks 
to life, and love speaks to-love, and there is a desire to do 
good and not to persuade, the road is open. We sincerely 
believe that, whether the poet is born and not made, surely 
the minister is born and not made. ‘Theological training 
will not do the work, but a burning heart will fit the man 
to reach the people in this age just as well as it ever would. 
Let the minister come to his pulpit charged with a simple 
longing for those who will hear him, and let him say what 
he does say simply, and they will come again. 
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Jesus was the democrat of history. His method of 
preaching was a device of his own. He sat on the mounds 
of Palestine, with the people gathered about him in a 
most informal manner. He told stories, but not of the 
sort retailed by our evangelists. The parables are for- 
ever unique for their simple beauty and truthfulness. 
They were totally unlike the teachings of Socrates and 
all other philosophers. Christianity found its first power 
in the fact that it was spoken to the common people. 
Jesus rarely taught except by conversation. When he 
led his disciples about the fields, he talked of the harmonies 
and beauties of the world about them. ‘This method of 
teaching has slipped out of the modern church almost 
entirely. If anything of the sort were undertaken, it 
would require a new education to begin with. It cer- 
tainly would make church buildings a very much less im- 
portant factor, and in the country might dispense with 
them altogether. At any rate let us have short sermons, 
charged with moral stimulus, intended to excite manly 
purpose and create a clean will power, to bring about co- 
operation of the right in the home and in the community. 


Hmertcan Unitarian Association. 


Relations with the Untversalists. 


The secretary of. the Association has pointed out in 
this column the irfelevancy of some of the resolutions 
proposed at recent annual meetings of the Association. 
The growing habit of some of the members of the Asso- 
ciation of introducing business which has no direct rela- 
tion to the work of the Association involves prolonged and 
tedious discussions which take the time needed for the 
transaction of the real business of the meeting. 

While some of the resolutions presented or adopted at 
the last annual meeting were obviously irrelevant, there 
were others that had a marked significance and impor- 
tance. I want to emphasize the value and promise of one 
of them. Some months ago the Massachusetts Univer- 
salist Convention invited the directors of the Association 
to appoint a committee to meet with a committee of the 
convention for the consideration of mutual interests. 
The meeting thus initiated by the Universalists was held 
May 6, and certain principles of action were agreed upon. 
These principles were embodied in a report of the Uni- 
versalist Committee to the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention, and were there endorsed and adopted in 
the following form :— 

1. That our respective Fellowship Committees be re- 
quested to develop a method of transfer for ministers 
between the two denominations that shall promote comity 
and guard against imposition from unworthy or practically 
ineffective ministers. 

2. That we advise against unauthorized overtures 
toward pulpit supply or candidacy from ministers of 
either denomination to churches with which they are not 
in fellowship. 

3. That whenever and wherever two of our liberal 
churches—Unitarian and Universalist—are struggling 
ineffectively to maintain a separate existence in communi- 
ties where there is obviously insufficient resources for more 
than one liberal church, efforts should be made by the 
governing bodies of both denominations to persuade the 
two churches to unite for public worship and in the sup- 
port of one pastor; and to facilitate this combination 
plans for a merger should be devised that shall enable 
each society to preserve its own local parish or church 
organization, and continue its relationship to the denom- 
ination with which it has been connected. 
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4. That, in the event of the voluntary discontinuance 
of one of two liberal churches in a community, the mem- 
bers and supporters of the dissolving organization should 
be urged to identify themselves with the liberal organiza- 
tion remaining in the field. 

5. That when Unitarian or Universalist families move 
away from communities where they have attended 
churches of their own order into communities where there 
is but one liberal church, and that not of their denomina- 
tion, they should be advised and encouraged to identify 
themselves with the existing liberal church,—Universal- 
ists attending and supporting the Unitarian church, or 
Unitarians attending and supporting the Universalist 
church. And there should be devised some method by 
which the local ministers in such fields might be notified 
of such possible reinforcements, so that the numerical 
strength of liberal Christianity may be conserved. 

At the annual meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association on May 21 this aetion of the Universalist 
Convention was read and the following resolutions were 
adopted :-— 

“Inasmuch as the Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion has passed certain resolutions looking towards a 
closer co-operation in matters of fellowship between 
Unitarian and Universalist churches, and 

“Inasmuch as the Executive Committee of the Fellow- 
ship Committee of the Unitarian General Conference has 
also adopted a resolution pledging its co-operation in 
the matters committed to its charge, 

“Therefore, be it Resolved, That, in view of the appar- 
ent advantage to both denominations of closer and more 
sympathetic brotherly relations, we welcome heartily 
the promise of a better understanding toward which these 
suggestions point, and we recommend to our ministers, 
churches, societies, and organizations everywhere the 
cultivation of closer practical relations with our Univer- 
salist brethren in all ways and respects.” 

I urge the attention of Unitarian ministers and con- 
gregations to this new code of interdenominational ethics. 
Shall we not put these principles at once into practice 
and show by our acts as well as by our words the reality 
of our co-operative good-will toward our comrades of a 
Christian fellowship closely allied to our own? 

SAMUEL A. ELroT. 


Current Topics. 


THE attitude of the Republican National Committee 
toward the issue that is bringing about a sharp cleavage 
within the party on the eve of the National Convention, 
which opens in Chicago on June 18, has been outlined 
conclusively by its decisions on contested delegations 
since the opening of its deliberations last week. Begin- 
ning with Alabama, down through the alphabetical list 
of States to Indiana, which the committee reached and 
acted upon last Monday, all the contested delegations 
were credited to.Mr. Taft, despite the vigorous protests 
of Col. Roosevelt and his friends. Up to the close of 
business last Monday the committee had accorded a 
total of 84 contested delegates to the President, from 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, and Indiana. 
The opinion was advanced without reservation by Mr. 
Taft’s supporters at the beginning of the week, that, bar- 
ring unforeseen developments, such as material defec- 
tions by Southern delegates instructed for Mr. Taft, 
the President is assured of the nomination. A well- 
defined fear seems to be entertained among the friends 
of the President at Washington, however, that in the 
event of such an outcome Col. Roosevelt’s friends would 
bolt the convention. 
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Despite the inevitable preoccupations of the pre- 
convention contest, the administration is acting with 
energy in the Cuban situation, which has become more 
complicated than ever since last week by the confessed 
inability of President Gomez of the island republic to 
guarantee the properties of foreigners against molesta- 
tion by the negro insurgents, and by the consequent 
demand by American and other residents for protection 
by the United States. In addition to the four battle- 
ships that were sent to the vicinity of Guantanamo last 
week, the State Department at the beginning of this week 
conceived the latest developments as requiring a further 
display of force, this time in Havana harbor, and Rear- 
Admiral Hugo Osterhaus last Tuesday took his station 
off the Cuban capital with three battleships—the New 
Jersey, Nebraska, and Rhode Island—and his flagship, 
the cruiser Washington, in readiness for any contingency 
that might arise. This supplementary movement was 
occasioned by a report from Minister Beaupré that there 
was imminent danger of the outbreak of a race war in 
Havana and its immediate neighborhood. ‘The arrival 
of the American squadron off the capital appeared at 
the outset to exert a restraining effect on the elements of 
disorder. 

Pd 


ANOTHER sacrifice to the god of war in times of peace 
was recorded on June 8, when the French submarine 
Vendémiaire was rammed by the French battleship 
St. Louis in the course of manceuvres in the Race of 
Alderney and sent instantly to the bottom with twenty- 
six officers and men, none of whom survived. ‘The 
accident was made the occasion of patriotic speeches by 
the minister of war, who immediately instituted a search- 
ing investigation of the circumstances that attended the 
catastrophe. No doubt the finding of the court of in- 
quiry will furnish valuable technical information as to 
how the thing happened, and will make equally valuable 
suggestions for the future prevention of such incidents; 
but the irreconcilable wing of the socialists will point 
out that he who plays with sharp instruments cannot 
very well avoid cutting himself in the long run, and that 
the only way to make such mishaps as the one of June 
8 impossible is to abolish the French navy. ‘To such a 
conclusion the bulk of the French nation, which sees in 
the naval force of the republic a guarantee for its continued 
existence, may be expected to take vigorous exceptions. 

i 

BELGIUM was confronted for a few days last week with 
something like a revolutionary movement as a result of 
the sweeping clerical victory at the recent elections, and 
the consequent defeat of the projects for universal suf- 
frage and free and compulsory secular education which 
the liberal groups are demanding. The resentment of 
the Socialists and their liberal sympathizers was based 
partly upon the well-understood fact that the clericals 
accomplished their victory, as they had accomplished 
it at every election for more than a quarter century past, 
by means of an electoral system which enables a minority 
to overwhelm a decisive majority at the voting places. 
The riots that gave expression to the popular discontent 
spread to all the industrial centres of the kingdom, and 
a semblance of peace was enforced by the end of the week 


only by the vigorous employment of troops and police: 


to quell the protestants. The restoration of order, how- 
ever, may be expected to be only a temporary achieve- 
ment, for it is apparent that the Belgium masses are 
determined to keep up their demand for the essential 
reforms until they have won them. In the mean while 
the victorious minority is firmly in the saddle. 
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A victory for reaction, similar in some of its features 
to that in Belgium, was recorded in Hungary last week, 
simultaneously with the suppression of the protests in 
the former country. By the liberal employment of 
police, who took the opposition delegates out of the cham- 
ber in batches, Count Tisza, the recently appointed presi- 
dent of the Diet at Budapest, succeeded in forcing the 
bitterly-contested defence measures through the sitting 
of June 4. In Hungary, as in Belgium, the demand for 
universal suffrage is the problem with which the govern- 
ment has to deal. In Budapest, as at Brussels, a strong- 
handed government dragooned the opposition into im- 
potence. The issue in Hungary was carried to the em- 
peror-king by the oppositionists, who presented a petition 
to the sovereign asking him to intervene in order to 
prevent future developments which, unless the protestants 
are greatly in error, will menace the existence of public 
order itself. For the time being, though, the govern- 
ment has carried through essential legislation which the 
liberal elements sought to defer until their demands for 
reforms should be complied with. 


Rd 


THERE are indications that the powers have over- 
reached themselves in their efforts to establish a joint 
domination over the internal affairs of China by the im- 
position of onerous terms for a collective loan to pay the 
current expenses of the country during its reorganization 
under the republican form of government. The new 
movement, designed to achieve the financial independence 
of the country, has had its inception in Canton, the birth- 
place of the republic itself, and some guarantee of its 
success is offered by the fact that Sun Yat Sen, the diplo- 
mat of the revolution and one of its most modern leaders, 
is showing an active interest in it. The proposal, made 
by some of the prosperous merchants of the temporary 
capital of the new order, is that the Chinese attempt to 
do what countries of the Western world have sometimes 
failed in doing,—raise a domestic patriotic loan. Such 
a project, these merchants represent, is practicable, in- 
asmuch as the Chinese in their individual capacity 
are notably the holders of the purse-strings of the Far 
East. ‘The diplomats at half-a-dozen world capitals will 
watch the development of the Canton idea with lively 


interest. 
ut 


A GREAT strike of transport workers is foreshadowed 
by two events that took place at London and at Havre, 
respectively, at the beginning of the week. At the British | 
capital a strike of 300,000 men was ordered. If the 
command of the general council of the Transport Workers’ 
Federation is obeyed, every port in England will find all 
shipping, whether domestic or foreign, partly or com- 
pletely suspended by the end of the week. The govern- 
ment, in its attempt to effect a compromise, has been 
met by the refusal of the employers to consider such a 
proposal. The conflict in France began with the strike 
of the crew of La France, the new steamship of the Com- 
pagnie Générale Transatlantique, on the day on which 
the liner was to have sailed for its second trip to New 
York. ‘The owners of the ship at once appealed to the 
government to furnish bluejackets to serve as a crew for 
the voyage. This plea, as might have been expected 
would be the case, the ministry of marine did not grant 
at once. In the mean while the strike spread to other 
ships, and on Tuesday morning the port of Havre was 
practically idle with 1,500 men, practically all of whom 
are members of the naval reserve, ‘‘out’’ to enforce the 
demand of the crew of La France for an increase in 
wages. 
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Brevities, 


The imperishable spiritual nature of man is ever more 
imperious in its demands to be fed with the bread of life. 


Of four hundred species of birds once at home in Great 
Britain, only two hundred can now be claimed, and some 
of these are sea birds. 


The passion for humanity, once kindled in the hearts of 
men, can never die out until all the earth shall belong to 
the company of those who stand for perfect justice and 
liberty and good-will. 


The two mottoes, ‘“To the victor belong the spoils’”’ 
and ‘“‘My party right or wrong,’’ have been responsible 
for much of the incompetency and maladministration 
that have cheapened American politics. 


Not only has the Titanic disaster called attention to 
methods of making ocean travel more safe for passengers, 
but it has also aroused interest in means for rendering it 
more sanitary and attractive to the crew. 


“For all to be of one color would be monotonous.” So 
said Abdul Baha, speaking before the Association for the 
. Advancement of Colored People, as reported in the Survey. 
At the fourth annual conference, recently held in Chicago, 
unjust conditions were plainly set forth, but the general 
note struck was encouraging and hopeful. 


Letters to the Editor, 


Votes out of Place. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


There has been an astonishing lack of public protest 
against the votes passed at the recent meeting of the 
Association concerning questions that do not lie in its 
domain and on which the churches could not have ex- 
pected their delegates to express opinion. Woman 
suffrage and capital punishment are important and live 
issues, but surely they had no more right to be consid- 
ered in an assembly summoned to consider the affairs 
of the Unitarian denomination than in one convened for 
the advancement of science. Who can guarantee that 
next year we shall not be held up and our opinion de- 
manded upon single tax or'the recall of judges or free 
trade? And what can the result be but the refusal of 
parishes to be exposed to such traps or the withdrawal 
of self-respecting individuals from the churches which 
are liable to be made responsible for votes sprung upon 
them in this unexpected and unjustifiable way? Suppose 
that a convention of woman suffragists were asked to 
vote in favor of Unitarianism, or one called to consider 
capital punishment were compelled to indorse the Chris- 
tian Regisier! Evenif all present were willing to vote for 
these admirable objects, how long would the meetings 
delay their “‘inextinguishable laughter’? or other emo- 
tional outburst ? xy 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I have read with interest the account of the proceed- 
ings of the American Unitarian Association at the con- 
vention of May 21. It seems to me that much of the 
discussion was upon matters that are more political 
than religious. What has the American Unitarian 
Association to do with the Root Immigration Bill? Or 
with Woman’s Suffrage? Having gone into politics, 
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why did the Association not indorse Roosevelt, the great- 
est reformer the world has known since Brigham Young? 
Why did it not tell us what to do with the tariff, a more 
troublesome thing than a sore thumb? And there are 
other questions. 

But, seriously, would it not be wiser for the Association 
to keep within its proper religious sphere and let pol- 
itics alone? I ama life member of the Association, and 
I protest against any action by it on non-religious ques- 
tions, which places me in a false position before the 


public. H. W. Entior. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


“False Congregationalism.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In your issue of May 30 Rev. Thomas Van Ness 
made a very commendable appeal for true congregation- 
alism in our New England churches. He justly deplored 
the departure from the congregational tradition which 
has taken place in many of our Unitarian churches in 
this Commonwealth, and the rule of “‘proprietors.”” Mr. 
Van Ness quoted also the following from the Boston 
Herald: “Government by the congregation has grad- 
ually been supplanted by government by a little group 
of pew-proprietors in each church.”’ This sweeping state- 
ment moves me to say that there is in the city of Boston 
at least one Unitarian Congregational church whose 
polity is strictly congregational. The Church of the 
Disciples, during the seventy-two years of its existence, 
has not deviated a hair’s breadth from the true congre- 
gational principle on which it was founded by James 
Freeman Clarke and his first followers. In the first 
place, none of its pews have ever been sold or rented. 
They are all open and free to all those who seek to worship 
within its walls, whether they are members of years’ 
standing or transient attendants. Its government is 
strictly congregational. Each adult member of its con- 
stituency is a “‘proprietor’”’ and a voter. At its annual 
business meeting the privilege of speaking and voting 
is extended to “all habitual attendants at its meetings 
of worship.”” Its various activities are directed by com- 
mittees which are elected by the congregation at the an- 
nual meeting, and which are responsible directly to the 
congregation. Its financial support is obtained from 
voluntary contributions, and no distinction is made 
between the person who contributes one dollar annually 
and the one who contributes five hundred dollars. I can- 
not think of a more harmonious, more happy, and more 
useful church in this broad land, which blessings are due 
to its simple and deep spirituality and its strictly demo- 


cratic form of government. ABRAHAM M. RIBBANY. 
Boston, Mass. 


Meadville Theological School. 


At the annual meeting of the Board of Trustees, held 
at Meadville on Wednesday, June 5, the Committee 
on Instruction reported that, in response to its urgent 
request (as printed in the Christian Register of April 
4, 1912), Prof. Frank C. Doan, Ph.D., had withdrawn 
his conditional resignation of his chair. 

The following, after extended discussion, was then 
unanimously passed: ‘‘ Resolved, That the Board of ‘Trus- 
tees of the Meadville Theological School hereby declares 
its full approval of the recent finding of the Committee 
on Instruction, that the academic and religious freedom 


of the School has not been impaired by the action of the 


President and Professor of Practical Theology.”’ 


R.W. Be 
j 


. 
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An Angel Unawares. 


Ye gave me of your broken meat, 
And of your lees of wine, 

That I should sit and sing for you, 
All at your banquet fine. 


Ye gave me shelter from the storm, 
And straw to make my bed, 

And let me sleep through the wild night 
With cattle in the shed. 


Ye know not from what lordly feast 
Hither I came this night, 

Nor to what lodging with the stars 
From hence I take my flight, 


But there’s such wine that warms my blood 
As yet ye never knew, 

So that I heed not wet nor cold, 
Nor rags the winds blow through. 


If I might sing the song I heard 
Ere I came to your door, 

Ye should set down the brimming cup, 
Nor heed the banquet more. 


Ye may not hear the songs I hear, 
Nor share that feast o’ mine, 
To whom ye gave your broken meat, 
And of your lees 0’ wine. 
—Cicely Fox Smith. 


Social Religion. 


BY REV. E. P. POWELL. 


Religion, up to the present century, was stamped with 
the individuality that proclaimed personal freedom of 
action and thought. It was the religion of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. It was the religion that dared to 
stand on the Mount and teach the common people to 
pray to the Infinite One, our Father who art in the 
heavens. Religion of late has been passing over to 
consider more strictly our social obligations, and that 
co-operation which seems destined to mark the coming 
social life of all nations. Fulfilling to some degree the 
impulse of this social spirit, we spent a portion of a day 
in attendance on the court of a city justice. 

Everything had the air of a market. Here was indi- 
viduality rampant enough, but the spirit of social re- 
ligion had not yet stirred the atmosphere. There was 
haste, sharp business, and plenty of reportorial wit. To 
this the judge sometimes himself lent additional flavor. 
There was a humorous side to everything, which not 
seldom slipped down into a spirit of positive sport. We 
were constantly compelled to be conscious of the publicity 
of the whole affair. It was going to be published, and 
whatever cheapness or vulgarity might occur would be 
made the most of in public print. 

On the docket there were fourteen cases for trial, and 
there were fourteen supposed to be criminals before the 
court. ‘There was not a bad face in the whole list, with 
a single exception, and every one showed the influence, 
or traces of the influence, of intoxicating liquors. ‘The 
first one called before the judge was a man who had 
lain down under the steps of a rich man’s house. He 
was pulled out by a policeman, who was most evidently 
himself not an abstainer in his habits. ‘The criminal was 
haled before the court as a vagrant, and, after a few ques- 
tions were asked, was dismissed with a fine of ten dollars. 
As he stated the case himself, he was not in a condition 
to reach his home, which was several blocks away. He 
had four children and a wife at that home waiting for 
him. Ten dollars meant to them all the possible comfort 
of a month: a dozen such fines in the course of a year 
would reduce them to the list of paupers. It was easy 
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enough to say that the man deserved to lose his ten dol- 
lars; but what was going to be the effect on his family? 

The second case on the docket was a hard-working 
chap of thirty-five, evidently not entirely free from the 
liquor habit, and quite as evidently not inheriting high 
moral instincts. In a disagreement, hardly to be called 
a quarrel, he had struck his companion, and under the 
influence of whiskey the brush had made a disturbance 
on a street corner, in front of a saloon. A policeman 
had seized him, and in turn had been struck at. The dig- 
nity of the law was at stake, and the man was dragged 
to the police station and placed on trial. He was fined 
five dollars and set free. In the course of the trial it 
came out that the man had a wife, and that his wages 
did not exceed thirty-five dollars a month. The woman 
was eking out their living with washing. Five dollars 
to them meant all of five hundred to a good many other 
people in the same city. The law took it, while many 
richer law breakers had room to quarrel over their cups 
indoors. ‘The only room that these fellows have is in- 
side saloons or on the streets. ‘ 

Evidently these fines in the name of law were reducing 
these family groups in the social scale. As an affair to 
benefit society, they could not be defended. The effect 
on the man himself was irritating, and on his family 
degenerative. It was not for the good of any one nam- 
able. It added a moiety to the city treasury, and there 
it became a temptation to political grabbers to steal 
more freely. Is there any substantial reason why that 
policeman could not have waked the sleeping man? 
And why could he not officially have walked with him 
to his home? Is there any irremovable reason why our 
official law defenders should not be morally bound to 
befriend the weak? Would it have cost society an appre- 
ciable sum if this man had been cared for without dis- 
grace? Would it not have bred in the policeman a better 
spirit, and given to his official position a dignity now 
quite lacking? As for the young offender, why should 
he not have been befriended in the name of his fellow- 
citizens, rather than made poorer in the nominal defence 
of law? We question whether our system of law enforce- 
ment is not wasting its strength on trivialities; but, more 
than this, we frankly doubt both the policy and the jus- 
tice of taking from these weaklings of society sums of 
money which represent to them the hardest kind of toil, 
and to their wives and children stand for meagre comforts. 

The third and fourth cases were much alike, real vaga- 
bonds, without a dime, and without an apology that was 
evident. ‘They were sent to jail, to be supported for three 
months by the people. This method of punishment 
would, of course, not be any punishment at all, but a part 
of the real life chosen and regularly lived by them. 
Boarded for three months at the public table, and then 
a single month of recreation, of begging and petty thiev- 
ing. The winter would be mostly made comfortable 
without cost or labor, while summer would be spent under 
the hedges and in the town parks. When a drink of 
whiskey could not be begged in some saloon, a drink of 
milk could be secured from some country farm-house. 

No one can have much sympathy with this class of 
people, of course, and much less can a reasonable citizen 
have any sympathy with a system of law that aggravates 
the evil. Any punishment that would be adequate to 
the case must be approved; but what sort of punishment 
is adequate,—that is, short of a cure? What really was 
the public gaining by this arrangement of social affairs 
to suit exactly the vulgar wishes of degenerates? We 
could not help wondering that our social arrangement, 
including jails and retreats, fits so admirably to the desires 
and tastes of the tramp element. 

There were more fines and there was more jail, while 
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four of the list were discharged without any punishment, 
except that they had been arrested and stamped as 
criminals. ‘To say that the whole affair was offensive to 
good judgment, and painful in the extreme, is not to 
speak severely. We left that court room with the con- 
viction that, while juvenile courts accord with the grow- 
ing conscientiousness and common sense of the commu- 
nity, our courts for adults require the inspiration of the 
new sort of social righteousness, which is satisfied not by 
converting here and there a single individual for a future 
heaven, but which undertakes the salvation of society as 
it is, in its organic strength, and resolves to abolish the 
hells that are now right here in our social life. 
SoRRENTO, FLA. 


Little Duties. 


BY A. Te N; 


Every one who has ever put his heart and strength into 
the accomplishment of a single purpose knows how in- 
evitably that begins to seem to him far more important 
than all the other things waiting to be done in the world. 
It is no wonder, then, if he becomes intolerant of other 
interests that seem to oppose or hinder his work even 
when otherwise they might be well worth the doing, and 
if he has little patience with obtruding claims to which 
the great purpose must sometimes yield. Mr. Gannett 
says that reformers are apt to be ‘‘a one-eyed, grim- 
jawed folk, seeing but the one thing, never letting go,”’ 
and adds that this they must be in order to start a torpid 
nation. ‘True enough; and we honor them for the te- 
nacity which holds to a fixed principle, disregarding the 
natural claims of self-interest, friendship, even other 
reforms, and brushing aside personal pleasure not as a 
temptation, but as a troublesome trifle in the path. 

‘There are not many great reformers in a century, how- 
ever; and it would be a mistake for all of us to measure 
our lives by the necessities forced on them. ‘There are 
few of us upon whom is laid the solitary task of awakening 
a torpid nation. Most of us are humble workers in fields 
where patient continuance and hopeful association with 
others are of more value than absolute absorption and 
self-surrender. The work of each and every one of us is 
important beyond all question; but most of us should 
beware of taking it so seriously as to put off on some will- 
ing soul, who happens to be conveniently near, the smaller 
duties of existence which we find disagreeable and hin- 
dering. 

A thoughtful man, one who had spent most of his life 
in working for the advancement of truth and for the eleva- 
tion of his fellow-men, once said in effect, ‘“As I grow 
older, I feel more and more deeply that people—iiving, 
loving, human beings—are more important even than 
principles”; and he did not mean people in classes or 
sections who need help by legislation or by wide methods 
of philanthropy, but just the common, individual people 
whom one meets in daily life. He felt that love and truth 
and fellowship in the world are advancéd more by per- 
sonal contact with these than by all the writing or preach- 
ing that could be done in a round century. He did not 
mean that the preaching should stop or that wise legisla- 
tion should not be sought, but that the claims of those 
nearest us should never be forgotten or even slighted. In 
one sense this is what the college settlements say in estab- 
lishing relations with those whom they wish to benefit 
simply on the plane of mutual friendship. .Their inmates 
mean to live natural home lives, making use of little op- 
portunities such as offer themselves in every home. 

It is sometimes sadly perplexing to see the thoughtless 
indifference of people, who are really doing a great deal 
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of good in the world, to the obligations nearest at hand. 
Philanthropic or literary work lays great and constant 
demands on the person who devotes himself to it con- 
scientiously; but, unless these interests are balanced by 
the little home duties that serve best of all to steady our 
lives and make them rational, we may be in danger not 
only of missing the sweetest joys of life, but of hurting 
our own work in the directions we care most about. 

Commonly speaking, the man or woman who is not a 
strength and comfort in the home is not likely to be per- 
manently of much genuine strength or comfort anywhere. 
There are notable exceptions to this rule, but they are 
rare; and even in these it would be impossible for the 
outsider to judge fairly of the complex causes and in- 
fluences that may have produced the results. What an 
injustice, too, it would be to the real reformers, those to 
whom we most readily admit the right of absorption in 
one particular purpose, did we consider them as making 
their homes unhappy by their outside work! ‘The exact 
opposite is more often true. What friendships have 
been truer or tenderer in the past than those which have 
blessed people wholly devoted to noble reformatory or 
philanthropic purposes, sweetening the hard work and 
disappointment and loneliness! 

We cannot use these as examples of a theory that home 
interests must give way to larger purposes. He that is 
faithful in the least will understand best what fidelity to 
the outside interests demands; and here as everywhere 
claims that seem to oppose each other must in reality be 
complementary and mutually helpful if we have the in- 
sight to judge rightly and the will to execute faithfully. 


The Harmonious Life. 


BY FREDERICK LEROY SARGENT. 


We have heard much of the simple life and of the 
strenuous life as offering excellent ideals. The special 
excellence of simple living is that it rids us of superfluity, 
while to be strenuous is to have the joy of pushing our 
powers to their limit. Grave dangers lurk on either 
course. Life may become so simple as to be of little worth, 
or so strenuous as to lose all effectiveness in collapse. 
Either strenuousness or simplification may be selfish. 
These dangers come from mistaking means for the end we 
seek. The wasting or the stagnation of our powers from 
which the simple or the strenuous life would escape are 
both avoided by the life harmonious. At the same 
time, the harmonious life implies a useful, beautiful, 
and progressive ideal. 

What do we mean by harmony? ‘Two or more tones 
are in harmony which sound well together. ‘This is 
largely because, although of different pitch, they have 
overtones which are alike or which fit together without 
jar. Colors which differ in either hue, tint, or strength 
harmonize when they are alike in one or-two of these 
qualities. Lives which are so alike in sympathies and 
aims as to fit well together and so different as to enrich 
one another are harmoniously related. We are in har- 
mony with our surroundings when we are in accord with 
all that is harmonious in them. ‘Thus do we increase 
what harmony there is. ‘Thus do we fit our best en- 
deavors to the best about us, so ridding our lives of super- 
fluous striving and of narrowing simplicity. 

The Harmonious Life pursues a social ideal. It brings 
out progressively the best within ourselves and others. 
It seeks to find and emphasize the worthiest feelings and 
interests of our common humanity. It faces conditions 
as they are in the hope of keeping them or making them 
as they should be. It is willing to lead or to follow, 
wishing most what is loveliest for all. It strives to do 
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what is needed to complete the beauty of the whole. It 

tries to make each life a melody, society symphonic. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


At Parting. 


BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES, 


In the winter. 


Write to me still‘as you used to, 
Though I cannot make reply, 

Since this willing hand is palsied; 
Yet, believe me, by and by, 

When we meet in the golden summer, 
My tongue, like a ready pen, 

Shall answer your every letter: 
Have faith in me till then! 


At death. 


Speak to me still as you used to, 
When I cannot make reply; 

Trust me, through longest silence, 
And be sure that by and by, 

When the summer of heaven brings us 
Heart to heart and face to face, 

You will prove that I heard you always, 
Though you seemed to talk to space! 


John Afbion Andrew.* 


BY HON. JOHN D. LONG. 


No man better represents the spirit of independence 
and righteousness which brought the fathers of this 
old meeting-house from Hingham, England, to Hingham 
in New England than John Albion Andrew, governor 
of Massachusetts during the Civil War. Our Hingham 
has the proud distinction of having been his home many 
years, and of now, in accordance with the wish he once 
expressed before its citizens, tenderly cherishing in her 
soil his sacred ashes. 

He was born May 31, 1818, of genuine New England 
stock, in South Windham, Massachusetts then, Maine 
now. The comfortable circumstances of his father pro- 
cured him a good academical education and a collegiate 
course at Bowdoin. He was a glad, wholesome, noble 
boy, with open face and curly head, and a brave, generous, 
and buoyant heart, fond of history, reading widely, with 
a taste for poetry and elegant literature, with no exalted 
rank as a plodding scholar, but with always a tendency 
toward broad views and humane sentiments. Even in 
those days the anti-slavery cause had touched his heart; 
and the faint whisper of the approaching storm was 


- awakening his pulses to that love of freedom and respect 


Se 


for human rights which so signally found expression in 
his later life. 

In 1837 Andrew entered a law office in Boston. He 
there pursued for twenty years the ordinary course of his 
profession, making now and then a stump speech or a 
literary oration, and constantly rising in practice and 
reputation. In December, 1848, he married Miss Eliza 
Jones Hersey of this town, whom he had met at an anti- 
slavery fair in Boston; and from that period, for a great 
part of the time, he resided in Hingham, where his public- 
spirited daughter and grand-daughter now reside. Here 
was his home, here children were born unto him, here 
he walked to church and sang the familiar hymns and 
taught the Sunday-school. Here his rare and sweet social 
qualities surrounded him with friends who loved and ad- 
mired him; and here his generous nature, his fondness 
for natural scenery, his love of children, and his strong 
social attachments brought him some of the happiest 
hours of his life. 


m the Sunday preceding Memorial Day, the Disciples School of Boston united 
e members of the First Church of Hingham in a memorial service for John A. 
Upon that occasion Hon. John D. Long delivered this address. 
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While residing in Hingham, Andrew was nominated 
for State senator, but defeated. He had as yet had no 
entrance into political service. Nevertheless, he was 
daily becoming better known as an intelligent advocate 
of progress and for his strong anti-slavery sentiments. In 
1854 he bravely defended the parties arrested for the 
rescue of Anthony Burns, and in 1854 was chosen to the 
General Court as representative of the Sixth Ward of 
Boston, then residing on Charles Street. In this arena 
he rose at once to distinction. Brought into conflict 
with Caleb Cushing, one of the astutest and most power- 
ful debaters and lawyers of the whole country, he carried 
off the victory in the bitter struggle over the removal 
of Judge Loring. In 1859 he unflinchingly presided at 
the stormy meeting in Tremont Temple, for the relief of 
John Brown’s suffering family, declaring that, whether 
Brown’s enterprise at Harper’s Ferry were right or 
wrong, “John Brown himself is right.’”” In 1860 he was 
a delegate to the Chicago Presidential convention, and 
contributed all his influence to the nomination of Abra- 
ham Lincoln; and in 1861, having been elected by a sort 
of spontaneous impulse of the heart of the Common- 
wealth as the one man best fitted for its chief magistracy, 
took his seat as governor of the State. In April, the re- 
bellion already at its outburst, came the call for arms; 
and, as if Providence had raised him up for the place, 
Andrew responded to it with that electric promptness, 
that magnetic fervor, that soulful devotion, which, from 
that day forward till the end of the war, animated him 
under all circumstances, and imparted to the people at 
large the enthusiasm of his own ardent nature. His 
great heart breathed in that now historic telegram to 
the mayor of Baltimore,—‘I pray you to let the bodies 
of our Massachusetts soldiers, dead in Baltimore, be laid 
out, preserved in ice, and tenderly sent forward by ex- 
press to me.”’ 

Unsuspected powers at once put forth in him, his 
public addresses thrilled with loftier notes, his executive 
energies expanded to the widest limit of his countless 
duties and labors; the quiet citizen and plodding lawyer 
budded in a day into the grandest measure of the states- 
man and leader; and it seemed almost a dream that 
our good-humored neighbor was: indeed the foremost 
governor in the Union, the most chivalrous, if not the 
greatest, civilian of the war. At the assembling of loyal 
governors at Altoona, Pa.j Sept. 24, 1862, his was the 
leading spirit that urged new vigor in the prosecution 
of the campaign. When negro regiments began to be 
formed, he was among the first to organize them, pre- 
scient of their efficiency and gallantry in the field. In 
all that could stimulate the soul of the nation, in all that 
could wake its patriotic fire, yet none the less in the most 
watchful care of the home interests of the State, of its 
institutions of charity and correction, he was always 
foremost; and the activity of his life and labors was 
almost superhuman. Said his Boston pastor, Rev. 
Dr. James Freeman Clarke, “he worked like the great 
engine in the heart of a steamship.” As the Sunday- 
school of the Church of the Disciples, you are here to 
honor his memory, not only as a patriot, but as once one 
of yourselves. He was a pillar in that congregation, 
always a devoted member of the Unitarian body, an 
inspiring leader in its councils, and president of its Na- 
tional Conference. 

With the war, his term of office as governor expiring, 
he resumed the practice of the law. In 1866 he was 
chosen president of the New England Historic Gen- 
ealogical Society. In 1867, with the same bravery and 
heroism that had marked him hitherto, though against 
the judgment of many of his friends, he led in the argu- 
ment before the legislature against the strenuous pro- 
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hibitory law of the Commonwealth. All this time his 
broad national reputation, his great popularity, his sound 
judgment, his conciliatory and liberal sentiments were 
marking him as the coming man in the national councils. 
Years of new usefulness seemed to be before him. The 
Presidency might, perhaps, have been his. His generous 
sentiment towards the South was as marked as had been 
his fiery enthusiasm against its rebellion in the interest 
of human slavery. Its arms laid down, he would have 
taken it back into the Union, recognizing that the war 
had been fought to keep it in the Union, not to permit it 
to go out. He was in sympathy with the policy of Lin- 
coln, which, if followed, would have saved us the ten 
shameful years of reconstruction, with its tidal wave of 
ignorant, irresponsible, corrupt misgovernment, wasting 
the resources of the South and embittering its enmities. 
He would have made avail of its intelligence and its re- 
turning loyalty and its best elements. 

But Andrew had finished his work. On the 30th of 
October, 1867, he died at his then residence in Boston. 
His remains were afterward brought to Hingham; and 
on the 30th of October, 1869, after solemn services in 
the New North Church, at which he had formerly been 
an attendant, his Boston pastor, James Freeman Clarke, 
pronouncing the address, he was buried in our cemetery, 
near its crest, and not far from the monument to our 
soldiers whom he inspired in war and with whom he now 
sleeps in peace. Near by you will see his statue,—that 
firm-set figure, that noble face scornful of meanness or 
injustice. At his feet are the village he loved, the 
branches under which he sauntered, and the picturesque 
stretch of the bay, over which he had so many times 
sailed to and from his home. He rests at scarce the dis- 
tance of the sound of the voice from the threshold on 
which he stood, when, on the 3d of September, 1860, he 
addressed his fellow-citizens of Hingham, who had come 
to congratulate him on his nomination as governor, and 
in the course of his remarks spoke these hearty words :— 

“T confess to you, my old neighbors, associates, and 
kinspeople of Hingham, that I could more fitly speak by 
tears than by words to-night. From the bottom of my 
heart for this unsought, enthusiastic, and cordial wel- 
come, I thank you. I understand (and this thought lends 
both sweetness and pathos to the emotions of the hour) 
I am here to-night among neighbors, who for the mo- 
ment are all agreed to differ and all consenting to agree. 

“How dear to my heart are these fields, these spread- 
ing trees, this verdant grass, this sounding shore, where 
now for fourteen years, through summer heat and some- 
times through winter storms, I have trod your streets, 
rambled through your woods, sauntered by your shores, 
sat by your firesides, and felt the warm pressure of your 
hands, sometimes teaching your children in the Sunday- 
school, sometimes speaking to my fellow-citizens, always 
with the cordial friendship of those who differ from me, 
oftentimes in what they thought the radicalism of my 
opinions. Here, here I have found most truly a home 
for the soul free from the cares and turmoil and responsi- 
bilities of a careful and anxious profession. Away from 
the busier haunts of men, it has been given to me here to 
find a calm and sweet retreat.” 

As the whisper of the Lord breathed life into the dry 
bones of Ezekiel’s vision, so, as we repeat these words, 
Andrew himself seems to be with us; we hear his cheerful 
voice; we grasp his warm hand; we kindle with his en- 
thusiasm; he is again our neighbor, our leader. 

Governor Andrew, when in Hingham, lived on the east 
side of Main Street, in the first house northerly from 
Water Street, from which he made that speech. He 
lived in two other houses on the same street, also in the 
old Hersey house on Summer Street, overlooking the 
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blue water and sweet with the fragrance of clover fields, 
and also in the Bates house on South Street, now gone, 
where Lafayette once spent a night. His habits, like 
his nature, were simple. He loved to drive and walk; 
he enjoyed the breezy trips and neighborly chat of the 
steamer; his heart went out to children and won them. 
He was especially fond of conversation, full of story, and 
not averse to controversial discussion. His humor and 
cheer were always abundant. He sang old psalms; he 
recited noble poems that dwelt in his memory, he was 
running over with the quaint history of old times and 
odd characters, and to the last there never faded in his 
breast the warm, glad enthusiasm of boyhood. His 
sympathies were touched as quickly as a girl’s. Each 
year he went to Maine to stand beside the grave of his 
mother: each day some sad woman or poor boy thanked 
him for his humanity, for in him the unfortunate always 
had a helper and a friend. No heart less generous could 
have uttered those memorable words that expressed his 
great and genuine humanity: ‘I know not what record 
of sin may await me in another world; but this I do 
know, I never was mean enough to despise a man because 
he was poor, because he was ignorant, or because he was 
black.” Add to all this his incorruptibility and hon- 
esty, his fiery patriotism, his unswerving sense of right 
and wrong, his pure glow in act and word, and we may 
trust that, as he stands in marble above his grave, he will 
always point to the example of purposes so lofty, of a 
soul so magnanimous and a mind so sound, that he will 
be a beacon-light to guide the way of future generations 
to the like achievement of the fulness of a noble life. 
Hincuam, Mass. 


Race Culture. 


BY REV. GEORGE W. CUTTER, M.D. 


Race culture, or eugenics, is beginning to receive the 
public recognition to which it is entitled. It means 
the improvement of the race by means of more rigid 
attention to parenthood,—by a closer inspection of the 
fathers and mothers of the next generation. The Episco- 
pal bishop of Chicago, who decreed that hereafter no 
persons should be married in his cathedral “without a 
certificate of good health from some reputable physician,” 
made a move in the direction of sound eugenics. Mar- 
riage is a civil and social contract and concerns not only 
the happiness of individuals, but even more the health 
and welfare of the whole community. If properly regu- 
lated, it should tend to eliminate the unfit, to suppress 
the feeble-minded, and to encourage the mating of sane 
and sound persons with their equals or superiors. Race 
culture is bound up with the laws of heredity and should 
be both a science and a religion,—a science based upon the 
well-known facts of health and hygiene and a religion 
devoted to the betterment of humanity. In an age of 
distinctly sociological progress, it is related directly or 
indirectly to all other great questions of human welfare, 
the happiness of the individual, problems of work and 
wages, civic righteousness, public hygiene, sanitary homes 
and schools, and the limitation of the working hours of 
mothers both before and after childbirth. It recognizes 
the rights of the unborn, it demands clean homes and 
decent playgrounds for the boys and girls, and it asks 
that without prudery the young be instructed and wisely 
informed as to the simplest physiological facts of their 
own adolescent personality. It does all it can to lessen 
the chances of the transmission of disease from one gen- 
eration to another. 

Both the Church and the State should assist in 
this most vital and indispensable work, and should do 
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_ generated, it must be through us. 
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' what each may not only to enact and enforce good laws, 


but also to stimulate a strong public sentiment upon the 
subject. At present neither is doing what it should for the 
elevation and regeneration of the race. In almost any 
city the vilest man on the street, if he wishes, can for a 
small fee obtain a license to marry and can find some 
justice of the peace or some minister to legalize and 
solemnize his union with a woman as bad as himself. 
This ought not to be. Recognizable criminals and de- 
generates should find it impossible to get a permit to 
marry. Men afflicted with hereditary maladies or with 
venereal diseases should be forbidden by law to marry, 
and so transmit the evil to the next generation. 

I know a minister, who is also a physician, who on more 
than one occasion has declined to marry a person whom 
he considered physically unfit. He recognized the 
symptoms of degeneracy and knew to what extent the 
evil was communicable and hereditary. He declined to 
officiate out of consideration for the future wife and 
mother. Much more might be done in this direction if 
the clergymen were better supported by the State. 

Parents may also exercise more influence and assert 
their authority more effectively than they usually do. 
If every father, before giving his consent to a daughter’s 
marriage, would require the suitor to procure a certificate 
of good health from some responsible and trustworthy 
physician, he might do much to give his child a good 
start in life, and save her from future trouble. The 
money of a millionaire should not be considered for a 
moment if his blood is poisoned with some contagious 
or hereditary disease. Purity of blood is of prime impor- 
tance, and good, clean, ancestral stock cannot be too 


highly prized. Prevention is always better than cure; 


and the unhappy consequences of an ill-mated marriage 
are almost incurable, entailing life-long disappointment 
and suffering. Why not look before we leap? ‘Those 
traits of character which are inherent and therefore 
transmissible, as against those traits which are acquired 
and accidental, are always of the most racial or eugenic 
importance. At present we interfere with marriage on 
trivial grounds, such as social caste, creed, or color, while 
we ignore the most vital of all, sound mental, moral, 
and physical well-being. Is not a mariage de convenance 
almost a crime? Why should the roué of fashionable 
society be given the preference? ‘There seems to be a 
conspiracy of “murderous silence”? maintained concern- 
ing the ravages of venereal diseases; but the subject 
will soon be forced upon us, and some legal as well as 
moral remedies must be applied to correct the evil. Is 
it not time for plain speaking and the awakening of the 
public conscience? We are beginning to realize the 
extent of the perils which confront us and the complexity 


of the difficulties with which we have to contend. A 


single case of plague in one of our cities would create a 
panic of terror and dismay, but no one seems to know or 
to care that infected persons go about the streets of our 
Cities unrestrained. It were easy to multiply statistics 
well known to all medical men and readily ascertained by 
all who desire to be informed. No one can be cognizant 
of these facts and still remain indifferent to the serious 
problems that vitally affect not merely the comfort of the 
individual, but also the future well-being of society. 
There are a few who keep on in blissful ignorance and 
talk about the perpetuity of the race as though the fable 
of the stork were literally true. They~ say children 
“come,” and their parents disclaim all responsibility for 
their coming. If they were wiser, they would see that 
in this, as in other things, the Divine Force works through 
us. We are the creators, and, if the race is ever to be re- 
The next great forward 
step in social reform must be in this direction. By our 
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care and foresight in well mating, the world may be raised 
to a much higher level. Some, indeed, selfishly ask, 
“What has posterity done for me, that I should ,do’any- 
thing for posterity?” ‘To this to-day we make answer 
that “we owe everything to the race that went before us, 
and we can only repay that debt to those who are to come 
after us,’’ which means that to leave the world a little 
better than we found it is an imperative duty. To do our 
part worthily we shall give diligent heed to raise up those 
better than ourselves to carry the burdens of the world 
and to perform its tasks. Our highest service and noblest 
efforts should be in behalf of our boys and girls to whom 
the future belongs. We may best advance the coming 
race, for which we are responsible, not by limiting the 
quantity of human life for selfish ends, but for a far 
higher end, by improving its quality mentally, morally, and 
physically. 


WATERTOWN, Mass. 


The Root Amendment. 


The Dillingham immigration bill had, as it came from 
the Senate, a clause known as the Root amendment, 
which provides that any alien who takes advantage of 
his residence in the United States to conspire with others 
for the violent overthrow of a foreign government recog- 
nized by the United States may be deported by the sec- 
retary of the Department of Commerce and Labor. 
This amendment was designed to meet the Mexican situ- 
ation, where American lives and interests are said to be 
in danger as the result of conspiracies hatched by Mexi- 
can insurrectos just over the border on our side. 

If the Mexican situation is to be dealt with, then it 
would seem that the proper way to reach it is by amend- 
ing the so-called neutrality statutes so that American 
citizens, as well as aliens, can be punished, after a regu- 
lar trial, if they violate fair and necessary neutrality. 
A glance at this provision will show, however, that it is 
very much broader than the Mexican situation calls for, 
and that it strikes at one of the proudest traditions in 
American life, for it would submit to summary deporta- 
tion any alien, no matter how eminent, who came to this 
country to plead the cause of his oppressed fellow-country- 
men. 

Our own government was founded on the right of 
revolution. It came into being by “the violent overthrow 
of a foreign government” recognized by other countries. 
On the principle of the Root amendment, Benjamin 
Franklin should not have been allowed to plead our cause 
in France. 

To this free country we have been accustomed to wel- 
come those struggling for liberty in other countries. Had 
this clause been law, many of the Germans of ’48 would 
have been deported. Kossuth, instead of being received 
by Congress, would have been held at Castle Garden for 
return by the next steamer; Garibaldi would have had 
his sojourn among us rudely interrupted; Irish home- 
rulers coming here to enlist the sympathy and financial 
support of Irish-Americans would have been harshly 
turned away, and we would have been deprived of much 
of the Irish brawn and muscle which aided so materially 
in the building of our railways a generation or more ago; 
and, though we fought Spain to free Cuba, Cubans here 
could not have asked our support against Spain. 

Is it not cause for satisfaction to us as citizens of a 
republic that Chinese here plotted for the overthrow of 
the Manchu dynasty, Mexicans for the overthrow of the 
absolutism of Diaz, and Young Turks for the liberal 
movement in Turkey? What American has recently 
appealed more to the imagination than Shuster in, his 
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work for the oppressed Persians? And yet, if this amend- 
ment should become law, and some Persian, still hoping 
to rescue his country from autocracy, should visit us to 
enlist the interest of Shuster and his friends, he would 
be deported. 

Every American educational institution in foreign 
countries has been a breeder of revolution. One of the 
claims to fame of Robert College in Constantinople, re- 
ligious institution though it is, lies in its moral and per- 
sonal contribution to the Young Turk movement. A 
Chinese cadet from our own West Point joined the revo- 
lutionary forces. 

Moreover, we have always sympathized with those 
struggling for popular institutions. As Daniel Webster, 
when Secretary of State put it, the United States cannot 
“fail to cherish always a lively interest in the fortunes of 
nations struggling for institutions like their own.” We 
owe much to those of our countrymen who came here to 
escape political oppression. No roll of citizens has a finer 
list of American names. ‘Their faith in popular institu- 
tions has been an inspiration and their service to their 
adopted country most notable. Our own and all history, 
including that of the last decade, shows that autocracy 
and non-popular governments, existing as they do largely 
by force or the ability to use force, can generally only be 
overthrown by force or the threat to use force. And our 
interest should not cease, therefore, if violent overthrow 
of an existing government is sought. 

This provision is also contrary to the enlightened opin- 
ion of mankind. England, France, Italy, Switzerland, 
and Sweden decline to extradite political refugees who 
are charged with political offences, the term “ political 
offences” generally relating to an attempt violently to 
overthrow an established government with which other 
countries are at peace. That is a principle of interna- 
tional law. ‘The United States has recently had occasion 
to reiterate it in the case of political refugees from Russia. 
And until this amendment our country’s policy in such 
matters had been so pronouncedly favorable to political 
refugees that John Sherman, when Secretary of State, said, 
in regard to the case of Guerra, a Mexican political 
refugee, that the policy of the United States had always 
been to resolve any doubts in favor of liberty —Herbert 
Parsons, in the Survey. 


The Psychology of a Church Service. 


BY REV. FRANK S. C. WICKS. 


Have you ever given thought to the Sunday service 
of your church, and tried to find out its meaning, asking, 
at each point in the service, ““Why do we do this?” 
Have you ever tried to discover a golden thread of unity 
binding all parts of the service together, forming a con- 
sistent, harmonious whole? Do you march through the 
service like the Light Brigade at Balaklava, 

“Theirs not to question why; 

Theirs but to do and die’’? 
Or are you like the citizen soldier of Athens to whom 
the strategus had to explain the movement before he 
would march? ‘The first method makes good soldiers; 
the second, self-reliant men. 

If our service is what it should be, every part, from 
the first word to the last, has meaning and purpose. If 
there is any part for which no good reason can be given, 
it ought to be abandoned. The service should have a 
definite end in view, and everything in it contribute to 
that-end. ‘That definite end is the lifting of ourselves 
to new levels where we can see life as a whole, and the 
place that we should occupy in its unfolding. We are 
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to stand on a height together where we can catch the 
significance of life, where we can see that life is rev- 
erence and love and service and beauty, where we can 
see how we may contribute to their expression. We 
believe that, if we once see these things as they are, we 
shall recognize their divine loveliness and long to wed 
our lives to them. 

On that height we can see all the dark shadows, t 
pits and chasms into which we might fall, and, seeing 
them, mark them upon our charts, as well as devise 
means for rescuing those already fallen. We see evil 
as well as good, and, what is most wonderful, we see that 
even evil, cast into the divine alembic, comes out pure 
and good. 

In the old days Moses climbed Sinai alone. He 
alone heard the divine voice. He alone could say, 
“Thus saith the Lord.’”’ No wonder, when the people 
thought Moses lost, they asked that a golden calf should 
be made for their worship.” A calf is a pretty good god 
for people who have not passed the veal stage in their 
religious development. 

In this day, when every mount is a Sinai, the people 
insist upon climbing themselves and hearing God. We 
still need adventurous leaders to show us the path; but, 
when they return, they must take us with them. So we 
need a leader in our church service, some one who will 
keep the idea of unity in his mind, and keep us from 
straggling into by-paths. 

When people march together, in business, in politics, 
in social work, you may be sure there is a leader some- 
where, though he may not be in evidence. We do not 
drift to our goals. Now this leader must be somewhat 
of a psychologist. He must know how minds work. In 
the beginning an audience is an aggregate, a number of 
individuals. Each is an independent personality. Each 
brings himself along, with his own interests, tastes, am- 
bitions, aspirations, convictions, prejudices. The door 
of each mind has its own Yale lock for which there is 
but one key that fits. The task of the leader.is to make 
that aggregate a unit, for only as a unit will the force of 
each individual unite with the others for effective work. 
Some line must be drawn, facing the goal to be reached. 
‘That goal may be a more splendid manhood; it may be 
the building of an institution that will help toward this 
more splendid manhood; it may be a social movement 
which will bring justice among men; it may be an evil 
which must be attacked resolutely. It is not enough 
for one to see it and march. ‘The speed of a social move- 
ment is measured by the weakest member. No one can 
be left behind. 

The appeal must be made to all kinds of men. Here 
is a man who is swept on by his emotions. ‘The service 
must have a heart in it if his pulse is to be quickened. 
There is a man who moves only through the force of 
reason. For him the service must stand the test of 
logic. This man is stirred to action by beauty. For 
him there must be an esthetic element. Another man 
lives in the imagination. Pictures must be hung in the 
gallery of his mind. Another man has a strong sense of 
duty. Present the goal as a duty, and he moves. An- 
other waits for a rounded conviction. He must see all 
sides of a question. ‘Truth must be presented in severe 
outline. He does not want poetry or picture or parable, 
but statements that can be cast into the form of a syl- 
logism. 

Now the service must take into account these various 
men. Possibly, no one church can do it, though I be- 
lieve the free church is in a position to succeed. Here is 
a reason for the multiplication of sects. These differences 
have led to the creation of different churches. If a man 
is warm in his feelings, he is attracted by the Methodist — 
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! Church; if a lover of order, taste, and beauty, he will 

feel at home in an Episcopal church; if he believes in 

military unity and effective organization, the Catholic 
Church is irresistible; if an extreme individualist, the 
Friends might prove congenial; if he is coldly intellectual, 
some will tell him he ought to be in a Unitarian church. 

The best church, in respect to meeting the greatest 
variety of needs, is the Catholic Church. It has some- 
thing for everybody. It can find place for a fine in- 
tellect like that of Newman and for the humble Irish 
washerwoman; for a militant Loyola and a Christ-like 
Francis; for the wine-making Benedictine and the 
temperance reformer, Father Mathew; for the other- 
worldly Saint Theresa and the this-world hospital sister. 
When a Catholic has a new idea, he is not driven to the 
formation of a new sect. He is allowed to form a new 
order. ‘The failure of the Church to make room for the 
modernist movement is a sign she is growing old and 
losing flexibility. 

If the Catholic Church comes the nearest to my ideal 
of inclusiveness, why do I not join the Church of Rome? 
Because this magnificent unity, this splendid organiza- 
tion, demands a sacrifice I cannot make. It demands 
the sacrifice of the individual. It is of one mind, for it 

J has destroyed individual minds. 

Our desire is to create a unity in which the individual is 
greater, not less; in which we shall find our personalities, 
not bury them. So we aim to produce.a service which 
will appeal to all kinds of men. If we appeal to emotion 

only, we shall have a mob with no mind anywhere, and a 

mob destroys individual initiative. If we appeal to the 

intellect only, we shall divide with every hair. ‘The ser- 
vice must reach the whole man. 

The service of the free church tries to do that. If 
some part of the service does not touch you, ask if it does 
not reach some one else, and be tolerant. One man of 
my congregation said he could not come to church be- 
cause I made a prayer. Another member of his family 
said she would come for the prayer only. I do not want 
to divide the family at that point, and have tried to 
make each recognize the other’s need. 

The great orator of ancient times was also the great 
psychologist. Demosthenes knew how to unify an 
audience. ‘The Athenians were divided into many fac- 
tions. ‘There was the peace-at-any-price party and the 
jingo party; there were citizens who did not want to 

: pay a war tax, and demagogues who thought to profit by 
a war; there was an Anti-Macedonian party and a 
Philo-Macedonian party. Here was the aggregate 
Demosthenes wanted to make into a unity. In his 
Philippics he appealed to patriotism and self-interest, 
to passion and to sober thought, to the examples of 
Marathon and Pericles, and to the happiness of gen- 
erations to come. No chord was left untouched. When 
he had finished, the people with one voice cried, “Let 
us fight Philip.” If our church service is to succeed, 
there must be some one thing we can cry out together. 

May I analyze our own church service which is fairly 
typical of the service in Unitarian churches, and see 
what it tries to do in unifying minds, wills, and hearts? 

The quickest way of bringing people into unity is 
through music which all can sing, so we begin with the 
doxology. Then comes the joining together in a ritual. 
This is a stumbling-block “in the very beginning to many. 
We descend from the Puritans, who hated form and 
ceremony. We are lovers of freedom and spontaneity, 

4 and distrust a ritual which seems but mechanical repeti- 

| tion. ‘There is, of course, the danger that, when a ritual 

: is memorized, it will roll off the tongue with parrot pre- 

cision, and leave mind and heart unmoved. But a 

ritual used intelligently has great value. It makes us 
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feel as one. We must not analyze a ritual as we would 
a scientific treatise. It is poetry, to be judged by its 
effect upon the feelings and not by its effect upon the 
mind. ‘This is why I can use words in this part of the 
service that I do not accept literally. When I say, 
“The Lord is in his holy temple,’ I do not mean, as did 
the writer, that Jehovah is in the temple at Jerusalem. I 
have the feeling that the Divine is throbbing in all created 
things and that the earth should keep silent and listen. 
We must not listen as Gradgrinds, but as poets. When 
it comes to the sermon, you may apply your logical 
tests. 

The service begins with the general and becomes more 
specific at each step. It begins with the general affirma- 
tion of the Divine Presence in all things, and ends with 
showing the Divine in our own souls. 

When minister and congregation cease, the message is 
taken up in the anthem. The same appeal is made 
through music. The anthem is not selected by chance. 
It is carefully chosen to produce that elevation of feeling 
which is aimed at in the other part of the service. It 
should be listened to with the same reverence as a prayer. 
It is not art, but religion. 

There is no break when the prayer takes up the burden 
of the anthem. In the prayer the Divine is seen in 
power and goodness and beauty, and aspirations unite in 
moving toward him. The reading of Scripture follows. 
We have uttered our own aspirations. Now let. us 
listen to the aspirations of prophets and seers. Let us 
catch their inspiration and share their wision. ‘The 
hymn that follows continues the elevation of feeling. 
Again we vocalize our aspirations. 

Church notices are likely to interrupt the unity of the 
service. One drops with a thud from the height of as- 
piration to the notice of a supper for which contributions 
of meat, pickles, and pies are requested. I try to minimize 
this by putting the notices, so far as I can, into the pres- 
entation of opportunities for service. The collection 
may seem another impertinence, but this may be made a 
religious act. One can put a soul into a dollar as into 
any material thing. 

Now comes the sermon. Again the attempt is made to 
lift the entire man to higher planes of thought and action. 
It is not an exhibition of the eloquence, the erudition, 
or the cleverness of the preacher. He is trying to get you 
to fight the Philips of modern times, to resist the tyran- 
nies that still bind us, beginning with those we impose 
upon ourselves. If, at the end of the sermon, you find 
life looks better to you and your part in it nobler, if 
you have found inspiration which enables you to grasp 
things with a stronger hand,:if truth has come to you 
like a great light, if you are determined to live cleaner 
or more useful lives, if you have a new sense of the 
presence of the divine and of your brother, the sermon 
has accomplished its object, and-you had better forget 
it as you have forgotten the dinners of the past that 
have made for the strength of your body. 

If the sermon has had uplift in it, the preacher him- 
self is so moved that he naturally bows his head in 
prayer, and prays that strength may come to be and to 
do these things. The benediction which concludes the 
service should send us out with the feeling that the 
Divine Spirit of love and truth and service has found 
a dwelling-place in our souls. 

One word describes the entire service,—‘ worship.” 
And worship means simply opening the soul for the en- 
tering in of the Divine Spirit. The service has accom- 
plished its aim if it has led us to a sense of the Divine 
Presence, making for all good things in our lives and in 
the world about us. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Sweet June. 


“ VERWEILE DOCH, DU BIST SO SCHOEN.” 
Oh, stay, because thou art so fair, 
Sweet rose-month, green and sunny June! 
With thee dies music from the air, 
The blackbird’s and the throstle’s tune; 
Oh, stay, Sweet June, delay! 


With thee will fade the blossomed mead, 
Of all its starred profusion shorn, 
The nightingale will cease to feed 
The night with music half forlorn; 
Then stay, Sweet June, delay! 


With thee the sun his topmost tower 
Will leave to take his southward way, 
Then earlier every vassal flower 
Must fold, to mourn his lessened ray; 
Oh, stay, Sweet June, delay! 


The woodland darkens with thy death, 
The green leaves lose their freshest grace, 
The year’s of age; with thy last breath 
Youth’s laughing dimples leave his face; 
Then stay, Sweet June, delay! 


Thy wild rose dances on its thorn, 
Its grace and sweetness fill the air, 
All loveliest things in thee are born, 
Then stay because thou art so fair; 
Oh, stay, Sweet June, delay! 
—Maxwell Grey. 


Literature. 


ORGAN AND FUNCTION, A STuDY OF Evo- 
LUTION. By B. D. Hahn. Boston: Sher- 
man, French & Co. 1911. $2.25,—Those 
who have read Bergson’s Creative Evolution, 
or read about it, will recall that a fundamen- 
tal point of his teaching is that the current 
conception of evolution is entirely insuffi- 
cient to account for the facts in the case. 
Modern biology has for its postulate the re- 
duction of life processes to mechanical proc- 
esses, The method pursued has been mar- 
vellously successful in giving to men generally 
a grasp of the facts of the natural world. 
Evolution, natural selection, the survival of 
the fittest, have become household words and 
transformed the attitude of the civilized 
world toward the facts of life. From astron- 
omy to sociology and theology the doctrine 
of evolution by mechanical processes has 
pervaded all our thinking. It has been an 
instrument that. has brought about the 
greatest advance in our knowledge of the 
facts of natural history and of human history 
that the world has ever known. But it has 
been somewhat too successful for its own 
good. For some time those who have fol- 
lowed the discussions, even from afar, have 
been aware that there has been grave doubt 
among biologists whether natural selection, 
sexual selection, spontaneous variation, func- 
tional adaptation, heredity and the like, were 
sufficient to account for the transformation 
of one form of life to another, as had seemed 
so evident at first glance. The scientists 
have had to take refuge in unknown factors. 
But Bergson insists that no unknown factors 
of a mechanical sort can conceivably account 
for the admitted facts. We must recognize, 
he maintains, a purposive principle of life 
back of all. This is the detested theory of 
vitalism, which modern science has been 
doing its uttermost to eliminate from scien- 
tific thought. It is this question which 
Mr. Hahn takes up in the book before us. 
He makes no mention of Bergson, and the 
book was probably written before Creative 
Evolution had appeared, at least in English. 
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But thé main point is precisely the same, 
except that Mr. Hahn treats the matter ex- 
clusively from a critical point of view. He 
even goes so far as to question not only the 
method of evolution, but even the fact of the 
descent of the various animal and vegetable 
forms from common ancestors. Herein he 
would seem to be going much too far, though 
he does not attempt to decide upon the point. 
But, with regard to the question of the 
method of evolution, there can be no doubt 
that the evidence that he brings is most 
weighty, and that he handles it with the ease 
and clarity of one who is a master of his 
subject. Whether he is correct in all his 
statements is a matter which must be left 
to the expert biologist; but some of the facts 
are familiar to many who are not biologists, 
and these facts seem of themselves sufficient 
to show that mechanical evolution is an 
utterly insufficient theory. One or two in- 
stances must suffice for this notice. The 
first is the development of beauty in plants 
and animals. This has been held to be due 
to sexual selection among animals and to the 
choice of insects of brightly-colored flowers 
among plants. But this will not account for 
the coloration of moths, for instance, which 
fly by night only, and among which experi- 
ment shows that the marking of the wings 
has nothing to do with the choice of a mate. 
This is but one among many instances of 
this kind, so that coloration and beauty are 
largely given up as factors in the evolution 
of animal and vegetable life. Then what 
caused them? Again, there is over-speciali- 
zation. Imitative insects imitate vegetable 
forms far beyond the needs of protection at 
an almost inconceivable cost of minute pains- 
taking care. Natural selection cannot have 
done it. We cannot conceive of any me- 
chanical factor doing it, nor of the insects 
themselves changing their spots by taking 
thought. Who did it, and why? Nor, even 
if the individual insects had acquired these 
markings, could they, according to modern 
biology, have transmitted them to their off- 
spring; for acquired characteristics, it tells 
us, are not inherited. Again, both Bergson 
and Hahn emphasize the same experiment 
with the salamander tadpole. If the lens 
of its eye be cut out, a new one grows, not, 
however, from the tissue from which the old 
one developed, but from the optic cup, which 
comes from a different department of bodily 
structure. “It was never given the optic 
cup to make lenses before the dissector em- 
ployed his knife.’ Whence comes this 
strange potency? Mechanical evolution has 
no conceivable means of explaining it. It 
speaks of a purpose of life pervading all 
things. We have given so much space to 
this book of biological discussion because it 
is evident to a moment’s reflection that it 
has immediate bearing on religious questions. 
If the contentions of this work are true, it 
is plain that the world is not a mere machine, 
but is shot through and through with pur- 
posive life in a way which immensely 
strengthens the spiritual interpretation of 
the world, which is religion. This is, of 
course, very far from the last word to be said 
on the subject, and it would be utterly 
unwise to identify one’s religious faith with 
any scientific theory, especially one which is, 
as yet, repudiated by those scientists to 
whom we owe so much. But there is cer- 
tainly cause for deep interest in the work 
before us. If the triumph of movement for 
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which it stands should overthrow modern 
science, as modern scientists assert, it would 
not be to fall back into pre-evolutionary 
days, but to go on to a new science, humbler, 
it may be, than it has been hitherto in its 
attitude toward the ideal side of life, but 
even more useful than it has been in the past. 
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Tour Two. A Trip to Europe, and 
What Came of It. By Georgina Pflaum. 
Sherman, French & Co. $1.25 net.—With 
a little rivulet of story—there is even a small 
love affair thrown in—the heroine takes us 
on “Tour Two,” which comprises a some- 
what rapid flight through parts of England, 
Germany, Holland, Switzerland, France, 
and Italy,—in short, ‘“‘the grand tour.”’ One 
of the special features, however, is the visit 
to Berlin, with a slight echoing from the 
International Congress of Religious Liberals 
in that city. We do not quite get the 
attitude of the author toward this gathering. 
On the steamer, as they were nearing the 
Irish Sea, ‘‘a fog set in toward evening, and 
the fog-horn punctuated Mr. Willing’s 
remarks at the sunset service, as he tried to 
explain the relation of liberal Christians 
with others.”” Did the fog also get between 
these liberal views and the mind of the lady 
herself? She does not seem to have at- 
tended many of the meetings, though she 
records that she joined the vast crowd that 
listened to ‘‘the masterly address of Dr. 
Harnack.’’ But then they drift off towards 
Potsdam, the National Gallery, and other 
“sights.”” In general, we cannot truly say 
that there is any special illumination in these 
pages of places or people, though there is 
a good deal of pleasant enough description, 
as, for instance, of the Wartburg, where the 
writer evidently felt the reality of the many 
and thrilling associations with that spot. 
The long account of the Passion Play at 
Oberammergau is one of the most interest- 
ing parts of the book, with a full analysis 
of the drama, and some description of the 
peasant actors, including Anton Lang, who 
took the part of Christ. 


Tue Pyarn Patu. By Frances Symmes 
Allen. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.30 net—A German 
scholar marries an American wife and takes 
a professorship in an American college. The 
wife dies, and the professor loses his life 
on Monte Rosa, which he has been study- 
ing in the interest of science. He was a 
thorough-going materialist, and had taught 
his only daughter that she had no soul. She, 
young, rich, handsome, and accomplished, 
is sent to finish her education at the college 
at which her father held his professorship. 
She is soon brought into social relations with 
her mother’s family and various other friends, 
Gradually her acquaintance takes in Chris- 
tian ministers, Roman, Episcopalian, and 
Congregationalist, with several of their ad- 
herents, male and female. Of course her 
winning personality draws admirers and 
lovers to hover about her and to perplex 
her with their different views of life. The 
agnostic, the churchman, and the devout 
humanist open their hearts to her. Mean- 
while she is working at the mighty problem 
of human origin and destiny with such help 
as these men, several women of her own class, 
and some of more humble fortunes can 
afford her. Some of her best helpers are 
the very poor but very brave women who 
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had access to sources of strength such as her 
father’s philosophy did not take into the ac- 
count. How Margot, the charming German- 
American, wrought out her destiny and solved 
her problem it is only fair to give the reader 
a chance to discover for himself. Aside 
from the interest of the story, which is great, 
there is the pleasure of moving in good 
society among people who know something 
about art, music, and literature. 
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How ‘Yo Visit THE ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 
By Esther Singleton.. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2 net—Miss Singleton has 
done much to make the way of the traveller 
plain and his paths pleasant. She has been 
especially successful in choosing the best de- 
scriptions of others to enrich her own books. 
Her aim here has been to present in a single 
volume concise descriptions of the great 
ecclesiastical buildings of England, with the 
story of their construction and historical 
associations supplemented with criticisms 
from the best authorities of their most strik- 
ing features. The book contains a_ brief 
history of English architecture, a glossary of 
architectural terms, etc. 


THE UNDER Tray. By Anna Alice 
Chapin. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.25 net—Miss Chapin is a member of 
Maude Adams’s company, and the strongly 
contrasted characters, the sudden develop- 
ments, and the dramatic climaxes of her 
Virginia romance doubtless indicate the 
influence of her training. One can easily 
imagine certain scenes transferred to the 
stage with telling effect. The story de- 
pends for its interest partly on the contrast 
between the trained, refined emotions of 
disciplined men and women and the primi- 
tive passions of Virginia mountaineers, reck- 
less of all that stands in their way. 


THE BanpBox. By Louis Joseph Vance. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25 net.— 
Alliterative Mr. Vance, who has written The 
Brass Bowl, The Black Bag, and the Bronze 
Bell, as well as The Bandbox, has woven here 
an ingenious and continuously interesting 
story with situations that even the most 
hardened novel reader will find novel and 
piquant. ‘The action never flags and the 
outlook changes from chapter to chapter, so 
that it is not until the end of the book that 
one understands the consistency of the plot 
and the cleverness of the writer who planned 
it. 


ALEXANDER’S BRIDGE. By Willa Sibert 
Cather. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1 net.—Not after the usual order of 
love-stories @ trois this is. It is psychologi- 
cally thought out, viewed with a certain large 
-impersonality, as of one who sees things in 
long perspective. The tragedy of Bartlet 
Alexander is that of a brilliant, intensely ac- 
tive man, into whose life came the influence 
of two women, each with her own charm of 
goodness and character. It gives us the old 
problem of novel writers, handled with fresh- 
ness and decided grace of narration. 


TREASURES NEW AND OLD. By James 
Freeman Clarke. Boston: The American 
Unitarian Association. $1—With the anni- 
versaries has appeared this commemorative 
volume, 


Jt contains the record of the one} 
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hundredth anniversary of the birth of James 
Freeman Clarke, with much else that is new, 
while it preserves the tributes of an earlier 
time. Five selected sermons by Dr. Clarke 
make the volume a complete setting forth of 
the mind and heart of this gifted man. The 
new pictures of Mr. and Mrs. Clarke will be 
welcomed by many. 


PRUE AND HER FRIENDS. By Amy Brooks. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 
$1.—Prue is a bright, funny little country 
girl, whose loving heart wins her no end of 
friends in all circles of society. Some of the 
amusing characters are circus performers, 
who are shown to be much like other people 
after all. The various incidents and advent- 
ures of the book bring in considerable variety. 
Prue has been the central figure in several 
earlier volumes, and other characters are 
also familiar. 


THE Spirit of America. By Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 50 cents net.—Dr. Van Dyke’s 
lectures, given in the winter of 1908-09 on 
the Hyde foundation in the University of 
Paris and elsewhere in France, were pub- 
lished in book form two years ago. ‘Their 
object was to promote an intelligent sym- 
pathy between France and the United States, 
perpetuating the ancient friendship. A new 
edition places the book in the Macmillan 
Standard Library Series. This is an espe- 
cially interesting study of American institu- 
tions, principles, and achievements. 
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DEMOCRACY IN RELIGION 
By JOHN DUMONT REID 


A free church, that is, a church whose mem- 
bers are not bound by the letter of a stated 
creed is not a church that lays no foundation 
in faith. The absence of the creed does not 
mean the wiping out of all beliefs. The free 
church simply does not assume the function of 
prescribing beliefs. The man who does the 
believing is the only rightful authority for what 
he believes. Attempt to deprive him of this 
natural prerogative at your peril—and at his 
peril, too. To call him in question concerning 
it is to attack him in the very citadel of his 
being. Democracy assumes that men are 
capable of self-government. It is as true in the 
religious sense as it is in the political sense. It 
has been pertinently said that the cure for de- 
mocracy is more democracy. The man of good 
will and good sense may be trusted without 
being bound by a creed. And the greater our 
confidence in the good will and good sense of 
mankind, the more shall we find this confidence 
justified. ‘The free church symbolizes not the 
destruction of faith, but the freedom of faith. 
And in this freedom is achieved the greater 
faith that appears in the widening of the 
boundaries of thought and life, in the deepen- 
ing and enriching of life’s meaning, and in the 
pursuit of all noble ideals. 
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Magazines, 


The opening number of the Architectural 
Quarterly of Harvard University, that for 
March, 1912, gives welcome evidence that 
the periodical will prove of real value to 
architectural students. The text of the 
present issue includes a carefully written 
paper on “‘ Architectural Acoustics: the Cor- 
rection of Acoustical Difficulties,” by Prof. 
Wallace C. Sabine, and a fellowship thesis by 
H. EF. Warren, entitled “Some Medieval 
Town Halls of Italy.’’ Both articles are 
attractively illustrated by half-tone pictures, 
while the supplement contains several elab- 
orate architectural drawings, two pictures in 
color, and three or four choice heliotypes. A 
prefatory page announces that the quarterly 
does not contemplate the publishing of an- 
nouncement of news concerning the School 
of Architecture, but only “‘such work as it 
regards as of serious professional interest.” 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination, 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying.. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CommeEnpDaTIONS. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. .. . I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarians— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance... . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. .. . I am looking 
forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools; 50 cents each, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
a72 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Dome. 
Dorothy 1 Rose. 


Dorothy Rose had a turned-up nose. 
Did she worry about it, do you suppose? 
Oh, no; but a plan she began to hatch 
To make the rest of her features match. 


First of all, she trained her eyes, 

Turning them up to the sunny skies. 
Look at the mud and dust, not she! 
Nothing but sunshine would Dorothy see. 


A flower that droops has begun to wilt, 
So up went her chin, with a saucy tilt. 
An ounce of pluck’s worth a pound of sigh, 
And courage comes with a head held high. 


Lastly, her lips turned their corners up, 

Brimming with smiles like a rosy cup. 

Oh, a charming child is Dorothy Bose— 

And it all began with a turned-up nose! 
—Pauline Frances Camp. 


How it Felt. 


“Sing! Sing!’ coaxed Margaret Dear, 
but the little fellow in the pretty gilded cage 
only sat lumpily on the perch and seemed to 
wilt right before Margaret Dear’s face and 
eyes. 

“You made me pervoked! In that nice, 
pretty little gold house, with plenty of seeds 


to eat and water to drink, and a cuttle-fish } 
You don’t show | 


to sharpen yourself on! 
much gratitude. You can sing, only you 
just won’t. I know now what I am going to 
name you—Stubbie. Because you are a 
stubborn little bird.’’ 

Margaret Dear had discovered the little 
fellow in dreadful peril of his life from Cata- 
line’s claws: instead of carrying him away 
and setting him free, she had decided to 
“make a canary bird” of him, and have him 
for a cunning little pet. Nothing was easier. 
There was ‘‘ Mike’s” old cage up in the attic 
just waiting for some one to move in. She 
got it down and carefully cleaned it for the 
fluttering little new tenant. He had not 
seemed from the very first to appreciate his 
luxurious rent, and not a single sweet note of 
music had escaped his little throat. Mar- 
garet Dear had coaxed and petted, but now, 
very soon—in about another minute—she 
was going to scold. 

“When I went an’ saved your life, Stub- 
bie!”’ she cried. ‘‘ You ought to sit right up 
straight on that perch an’ sing to pieces, to 
thank folks!’’ But still the stubborn little 
bird drooped and wilted. 

“Margaret Dear,’ called grandmother 
from her room across the hall. ‘While you 
were at school this morning another bird 
came to the window and called on your 
‘canary.’ I was in the sitting-room, dusting, 
and saw it—they did try so hard to get at 
each other. Do you suppose it could have 
been your little bird’s mother, Margaret 
Dear?” ' 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,’”’ returned Mar- 
garet Dear, indifferently. She wandered to 
grandmother’s door and stood looking in. 
“T’m his mother now, any way—he doesn’t 
need two mothers. I’ve named him Stubbie, 
grandmother! He’s such a stubbie birdie!” 

“Yes?’’ Grandmother’s voice had an up- 
ward inflection. “Is it ‘stubbie’ to want 
your own mother?” 

“T’m his own mother. It’s stubbie not 
to sing one speck of a note. He just sits 
there in his lovely house an’ sulks to pieces.” 
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All day long and several days long Stub- 
bie ‘‘sulked’” to pieces. He made only 
faint-hearted little pecks at his generous 
dinners and suppers, and never a single 
time did he sharpen himself on the big new 
cuttlefish. Not once did he flutter up into 
his little swing and sway back and forth joy- 
ously as Mike had done. 

“You see, dear, he is a little wild bird— 
Mike was a tame one,’ grandmother ex- 
plained, with gentle sympathy in her voice 
for poor Stubbie. ‘You are a wild little 
girl, and you would not like to be in a cage, 
even if it were solid gold with diamond win- 
dow-panes!”’ 

Margaret Dear laughed, but refused still 
to pity Stubbie bird. It took something 
more than grandmother’s gentle words to 
make her. It took the Dreadful Time. 

One night it was so warm that Margaret 
Dear could not sleep in her usual] sound and 
dreamless way. She tossed and rolled on 
her little bed-and grew warmer and more 
uncomfortable. It was in the middle of the 
night that she found herself trying to get out 
of a little gold house with diamond windows, 


to go to mother and grandmother. The 
Dreadful Time had come. 

“Let me out! Let me out!’’ Margaret 
Dear cried, in a sudden fright. ‘‘I want to 
go to my mother, I tell you!” 

“Sh! it will do no good to try. You are 


in a lovely little house with plenty of nice 
things to eat’— The voice had a sweet, 
singing sound like a bird’s. Margaret could 
not see where it came from, but it went on 
soothingly and coaxingly in her ears. 

“Sing! Sing!” it said. ‘‘Why don’t you 
sit up straight and sing to pieces?” 

But she only struggled fiercely to get out. 
She could hear mother crooning to the baby 
and grandmother’s rocking-chair cree-croak- 
ing somewhere, and the boys shouting to her 
to come on out and play. It was dreadful 
not to be able to get out of the little golden 
house. She began to scream with anger as 
well as fright. She must get out! 

Mother came and talked to her through 
the little diamond window panes. They 
held out their arms to each other, but it was 
no use—the golden bars were between them. 

“T can’t get in—you can’t get out,” 
mother said sadly. She held the baby up 
to comfort Margaret Dear, but the little 
fat hands could not reach far enough. 

-Oh, the Dreadful Time! 

“Tet me out! Let me go to my mother!” 
Margaret Dear pleaded piteously; and then 
the silver sweet, singing voice said a strange 
thing in her ears: ‘‘J am your mother now,” 
it said; ‘‘you don’t need two mothers.” 

“Ohl” Margaret Dear sat straight up in 
bed. It was early morning, and a faint pink 
color was in the east. She had dreamed the 
Dreadful Time! 

She sat for a moment reviewing the dream, 
and a little shudder shook her shoulders. 
Suddenly it seemed to her that she could 
never get to mother and grandmother quick 
enough. She wanted to run—run! She 
wanted to get, to the baby and kiss his little 
dimply hands. 

But there was something to be done first. 
Margaret Dear knew what that thing was; 
she must hurry—hurry—hurry—to do it! 
She slid her feet over the side of the bed and 
went pad-padding away on her little bare 
feet, : 

“T’m comin’, Stubbie—I’m comin’!” she 
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called softly, as she ran. ‘‘Here I come to 1 
let you out! Little Stubbie—you poor — 
little—oh, please don’t wilt any more! You 
are goin’ right to your mother and—and 
your grandmother—right straight! You 
shall be a little wild birdie again. I'll put 
the gold house away in the attic.” 

She was in the sitting-room beside Stubbie’s 
window. Her voice trembled with eagerness: — 
her hands trembled over the “‘latch”’ of the 
tiny golden door. 

“O Stubbie, I know how it feels! 
been in a cage!” 

The tiny door flew open. Margaret Dear 
watched the little fellow fly away toward 
the pink east. Somewhere off there she 
hoped he would find his little bird mother 
waiting for him. 

Then Margaret Dear went scurrying away 
to find her own mother. It felt so good 
to be free.—Constantia Knox, in Zion’s 
Herald. 


I’ve 


The Monkey and the Monkey Dolls. 


“Miss Angeline,” called Therese, “there’s 
an organ-man at the gate with a real, live 
monkey!” 

Angeline jumped up so quickly that she 
nearly upset her doll-house, and ran out 
upon the veranda. She loves animals dearly; 
and, when she saw the odd little creature at 
the end of a long string come bowing and 
bobbing up the gravel walk toward her, she 
laughed aloud in delight. 

“Mamma! mamma!” she cried. 
and see the funny monkey!” 

Angeline’s mamma came to the door; 
and, when she saw the monkey, she could 
not help laughing, too. He was dressed in 
a long scarlet gown, belted around his waist, 
and a little black velvet cap with a gilt 
band, which he took off when he made his 
odd little bow. 

The organ-man was playing “Dixie,” 
and the monkey began dancing to the music 
very prettily. When he had done dancing, 
he turned a half-dozen somersaults in the 
grass, rolling over and over like a ball. Then 
he sprang up, made a very low bow to 
Angeline and her mamma, and held out his 
cap for a penny. When Angeline had 
dropped the penny into the cap, he took it 
out quickly with his little black fingers, 
and stuffed it into a tiny pocket in the skirt 
of his gown. ‘Then he climbed on Angeline’s 
lap, and looked in her face with round, 
black, solemn eyes. i 

“How much he looks to know, ma’am!” 
said Therese. 

“Too much!’ answered  Angeline’s 
mamma; but neither Therese nor Angeline ( 
quite knew what she meant. 

“Mamma,” cried Angeline, suddenly, “I d 
wonder if he would like to see my monkey- i 
doll! Would you show it to him?” . 

Therese ran to fetch the doll. It was 
almost as large as the live monkey, and 
looked as like him as one pea to another. 
And, when the monkey saw it, what do you 
suppose he did? First, he caught it in his 
queer little arms, stared into its black face, 
felt its bead eyes and its small, wrinkled — 
cheeks, and hugged it with all his might to 
the breast of his scarlet gown. Then he 
held it at arm’s length, looked it quite ; 
over again, and kissed it twice on its odd 
puckered mouth! 
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‘When his master called the monkey, he 
tried to carry the doll with him, tripping over 
his gown as he dragged it along. 

“Tay it down!” said the organ-man, 
sharply. 

The poor little fellow dropped the doll; 
but, as he rode away on the top of the organ, 
he looked back so wistfully that Angeline 
was ready to cry. 

“Therese,” said she, “do you suppose the 
monkey thought the doll was his brother?” 

“How should I know, Miss Angeline?”’ 
said Therese, laughing. 

And, for that matter, how should anybody 
know?—Mary A. P. Stansbury, in Youth's 
Companion. 


Follow your Leader. 


Once there was a hen named Flap, that 
was very vain indeed. She would try to 
do something that no other hen could do; 
and, if she did it, she would cry out: ‘‘Fol- 
low your leader! What! you dare not do 
it?” Then she would flap her wings, and 
try to crow, but she only cackled. 

One day Flap went into a part of an old 
cow-yard, where the water dripped from a 
spout so as to form a sort of pool. Here 
the cows would sometimes drink, and the 
ducks would sometimes go to take a little 
swim. 

On this day the old ducks and the young 
ducks were standing near; and Flap, wish- 
ing to show them her importance, mounted 
on an old box, and cried: ‘Follow your 
leader! What! you dare not do it?” 

Thereupon a smart little duck, hardly a 
month old, rose up on her hind-legs, flapped 
her little wings, cried, ‘‘ Follow your leader!”’ 
and went straight into the pool of water. 
Then, seeing that Flap did not follow, the 
little duck added, ‘‘What! you dare not 
do it?” 

All the old ducks laughed, and Flap was 
quite mortified; for she knew she could not 
venture into the water like the little duck. 
She jumped down from the box, and ran 
into the ploughed ground, where, for the 
rest of the day, she behaved like a very 
quiet and modest hen.—A/fred Selwyn. 


The Strawberry Shortcake. 


Once upon a time there was a strawberry 
shortcake all juicy and sweet and pleasant 
to eat. 

A little boy named Ben picked the berries 
for it. He went out to the field where the 
wild strawberries grew, all by himself; and, 
when he came home, he had a bucket full of 
the very ripest and reddest ones. 

A little girl, Cousin Pen, who was visiting 
on the farm, capped the berries, and that 
was not nearly so easy to do as it sounds. 
It took Cousin Pen every bit of a half hour 
to do it, and—do you believe it?—she did 
not eat a single berry. She saved every one 
of them for the strawberry shortcake. 

Mamma made the shortcake. She was 
the best cook! If I should try to tell you 
all the good things she could make, it would 
take me longer than it took Cousin Pen to 
cap the berries; but I will tell you this: if 
there was one thing she liked to make bet- 
ter than another, it was a strawberry short- 
cake. : 

A big boy almost nine years old, whom 
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every one called Brother Fred, cut the 
wood, and split the kindling, and made the 
fire that baked the pastry for the strawberry 
shortcake. He had a little axe of his own, 
and the way he could make chips fly was 
simply astonishing. Mamma said, if he 
kept on as he had begun, he would be as 
much help as his papa when he grew up. 

Papa was away at work when the short- 
cake was made, and, when he came home to 
dinner, nobody said a word about it. They 
did not even tell him there was a dessert. 
They just sat down and ate their dinner as 
if there were not a strawberry shortcake in 
the world, much less one in their own kitchen. 
It was the funniest thing! Papa did not 
know anything about it; but by and by he 
said :— 

“Wild strawberries are ripe. Who wants 
to go and get some for a shortcake?”’ 

And then how the children did laugh! 
They laughed and laughed until Mamma 
knew they could not keep the secret another 
minute. 

“Shut your eyes, Papa, and don’t open 
them until we call ‘ready,’’’ she said; and 
she slipped out into the kitchen and got the 
strawberry shortcake, and put it on the 
table right in front of him. 

“Ready,” called Cousin Pen and Brother 
Fred and little Ben. ‘‘ Ready.”’ 

And if you could have seen how surprised 
Papa was when he opened his eyes and spied 
that strawberry shortcake, you would have 
laughed as much as they did.— Maud Lindsay, 
in the Kindergarten Review. 


Making the Best of It. 


When grandma came into the nursery, she 
saw Ted staring out of the window, with a 
scowl on his forehead. Mary Esther was 
lying stretched out on the floor, drumming 
her heels up and down; and Dick was pulling 
the cat’s tail. 

‘‘What’s the trouble, Teddy?”’ she asked, 
sitting down in her chair and beginning her 
knitting. 

“Oh, this rain is such a bother!’’ said Ted. 
“TI was going over to John’s to make a bird- 
house, and I took my tools over last night to 
have them there; and now I can’t go because 
I’ve got a cold and it rains.”’ 

“TI saw a carpenter making a mud house 
the ‘other morning without tools,” began 
grandma; and the three children came over, 
and clustered around her chair. 

“And that wasn’t all,” she went on. ‘‘He 
had no arms, and he made it with his 
head.” 

“We acted very odd, too,” said grandma, 
lifting Dick up on her lap. ‘‘First he rubbed 
his floor in, and he sang a funny little song as 
he did it. Then he went off for more mud. 
When he got back, he walked in every direc- 
tion but the right one, and I thought he had 
lost his way; but I really think he wanted to 
make me stop watching him, for he finally 
got there, and he went on building, always 
singing his queer little song. After his pile 
of mud was large enough, he pressed his head 
against one end until he had bored a little 
round room in it. I thought it must be hard 
work; but he always sang, and seemed deter- 
mined to make the best of it.” 

“Where is his home?” asked Dick. 

“Out in the roof of the back porch,” said 
grandma. So they all scampered off to 
find it. 
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“Oh, yes!” said Ted, pointing up in one 
corner. ‘‘There it is. It is a mud-dauber’s 
fest.” 

“It’s a wasp’s, I think,” said Dick. 

“Well, a mud-dauber is a wasp,”’ said Ted, 
laughing. ‘‘That’s built better than I could 
do with tools,’’ went on Ted. “I believe I'll 
make the best of it, too.” 

So, when grandma saw them again, Ted 
was mending Mary Esther’s doll’s head, 
which had waited a long time for her glue 
medicine, Mary Esther was sewing on her 
doll’s quilt, and Dick was rubbing up the 
nickel parts of their bicycle; and they sang 
so hard and worked so steadily that, when 
the dinner-bell rang, they were surprised to 
find the rain all stopped and the sun shining.— 
Uplook. 


An Egyptian Problem. 


“T wish I’d been born in the days when 
they didn’t know anything about arithmetic,” 
sighed Bessie, who was so certain that she 
could learn nothing of figures that she would 
not even try to understand them. 

“Then you would have lived a long time 
ago,” replied Uncle Joe, looking up from his 
paper, as the petulant child threw her school- 
book upon the table. ‘In fact,” he con- 
tinued, “you would have been dead before 
Moses was born; for arithmetic is nothing 
new, dear child, but very, very old. They 
have lately discovered in Egypt a very old 
copy-book for arithmetic, which was proba- 
bly written thirty-six hundred years ago. 
Of course, it was not made of paper, for they 
knew nothing of it in those days; but it was 
made of the papyrus plant. This was a 
plant that grew in Egypt, and was used by 
its inhabitants for writing. The stem of the 
plant was about an inch thick, and was cut 
into slices lengthwise. ‘These slices were 
then gummed together and pressed, when 
they could be written upon. It is from this 
we get our wood ‘paper.’”’ 

“Oh, yes, I know,’’ cried Bessie, eagerly. 
“We had that in our geography the other 
day.” 

“Very well, then,’”’ said Uncle Joe, ‘I will 
then tell you more about this old arithmetic. 
These Egyptians knew how to add and multi- 
ply both whole numbers and fractions. They 
did not subtract and divide just as we do; 
but they reached results, nevertheless. Let 
me see, do you read in the Second Reader 
yet. 

“Of course, Uncle Joe,’’ said Bessie, re- 
proachfully. ‘“‘I am eight years old. I am 
in the Third Reader, and Miss Julia says she 
could put me on further if it wasn’t for arith- 
metic.” And a long-drawn sigh followed 
the last words. 

“Well,” said Uncle Joe, drawing a news- 
paper slip from his pocket, “I am going to 
see if an American girl, eight years old, can 
solve a problem given to some Egyptian one 
hundred years before Moses was probably 
born. Here it is: ‘There are seven men, 
each one has seven cats, each cat has eaten 
seven mice, each mouse has eaten seven grains 
of barley. Each grain of barley would, if 
cultivated, have yielded seven measures of 
barley. How much barley has been lost in 
that way?’”’ 

And the little American girl, who had no 
head for figures, worked it without the slight- 
est mistake.—Ewchange. 
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A Little Song. 


Lo! last year’s bud is in the leaf, 
And last year’s bird in this year’s song, 
And last year’s bitterness and grief 
To this year’s glory do belong; 
No death, nor any loss, but whole, 
Fair, fruited promise of the tree; 
Who knows but that my last year’s soul 
Is this year’s angel leading me? 
—Grace Ellery Channing. 


New York Letter. 


On the first page of the calendar of the 
First Church, Brooklyn, these words of 
Browning’s greet you:— 


“And so I live, you see, 

Go through the world, try, prove, reject, 

Prefer, still struggling to effect 

My warfare: happy that I can 

Be crossed and thwarted as a man, 

Not left in God’s contempt apart, 

With ghastly smooth life, dead at heart.” 

And so we all live. Few of us have 
‘‘shastly smooth’ lives, and we effect 
our warfare for the most part in manly and 
womanly fashion. Our creed calls for energy 
here and now: the future we prepare for 
as we struggle on. It is in the making, 
the outcome of to-day’s fight. 

The first church (Mr. Lathrop’s) had a 
beautiful service May 12, in the morning. 
At three o’clock the Willow Place Chapel 
school held its exercises, and at eight o’clock 
there were services in the Willow Place 
Chapel. On May 14 the exhibition of work 
accomplished at the Willow Place schools 
was given. The Dramatic Clubs gave 
plays. The gymnasium and carpentry classes 
were in session, and samples of work from 
all departments were displayed. Dr. Eliza 
Mosher, a prominent physician of Brooklyn, 
has offered her services at the Willow Place 
House for two meetings. A question box 
will be the medium between the lecturer 
and her audience, and subjects of vital 
interest will be freely discussed. A new 
organist and director has taken charge of 
the choir in Mr. Lathrop’s church, and a 
good quartette assists him. ‘The Willow 
Place people had their annual picnic June 6, 
at Dexter Park. Special cars were provided. 
During the summer the work of the mission 
is carried on by the generosity of friends. 

The Unitarian Club of New York gave its 
final dinner May 29. Again the place of 
meeting was the Broadway Central Hotel, 


where a home dinner at $1 a plate was 


provided. ‘The subject of the evening was, 
“The Motive, Message, and Medium of the 
Unitarian Appeal.’ Prof. L. P. Jacks 
of Manchester College, Oxford, editor of the 
Hibbert Journal, Rev. Edward Cummings, 
and Rev. William Sullivan were the speakers. 
This change of meeting-place.of the Uni- 
tarian Club has its merits and demerits. 
The informality of the dinner permits men 
to come in business clothes, and a larger 
number can avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to attend. But the hotel-is not as 
pleasant a meeting-place for women, and the 
lack of formality is so markedly different 
from the old régime that readjustment is 
necessary in order fully to enjoy the change. 
This is the second meeting of this order, 
and whether or not the course will be adopted 
next season remains to be seen. 

At Mr. Dutton’s church (Second Church, 
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Brooklyn) the alterations have been com- 
pleted. The redecoration of the pulpit by 
Tiffany is very beautiful. Electric chande- 
liers have replaced the gas fixtures, and a 
new, hard-wood floor is in the Sunday-school 
room. Mr, Dutton’s sermon topics for 
June are: ‘“‘The Secret of Moral Progress,” 
“The Unfailing Spring,’ ‘“The Ascending 
Effort.” The church will close on June 16, 
and Mr. Dutton’s address after that will be 
Mt. Desert Ferry, Maine. 

Again will Mr. Harvey have charge of 
the summer services in Manhattan for July 
and August. He will be at headquarters, 
104 East 20th Street, every week-day morn- 
ing, except Saturday, from 1o to 12. 

The church of the Messiah (Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes) closed on June 2 for the 
summer. This unusually early date was 
due to the repairs about to be made on the 
building. The opening service in the au- 
tumn will be held on September 29. Mr. 
Collyer will spend the summer at Delphine, 
East Gloucester, .Mass., and Mr. Holmes 
will be at Kennebunk Beach, Maine. The 
important improvements in the church build- 
ing are the placing of the splendid new 
$20,000 organ, which is now being built at 
the Hutchings Organ Company, and the re- 
building of the Parish House. The organ 
mentioned will have all the modern devices, 
including an echo organ hidden above the 
ceiling of the auditorium. The old Parish 
House has been inadequate for the work for 
some time, and, when the improvements are 
made, many new interests and fields of ser- 
vice will evolve. During the past winter 
two new memorial windows have been placed 
in Messiah: others will probably be added 
soon—one certainly in the autumn, They 
are very beautiful. At the May meeting 
of the Board of Trustees it was decided that 
on account of the growth of work in the 
parish Mr. Holmes must have an assistant. 
This assistant, known as Parish Worker and 
Social Service Secretary, will conduct, in 
an experienced manner, the details of church 
work. A woman, Miss Viva Flaherty, has 
been chosen for the office and will begin her 
work in September. Miss Flaherty has 
had great success in similar work in Grand 
Rapids and Baltimore. 

Mr. Wright’s church carries on its activities 
to the very close. The Working Girls’ 
Club meets every Tuesday evening. The 
young women have gymnastics and music. 
This club is unsectarian and. does a fine 
work, meeting in the vestry and welcoming 
all who come. ‘The Sunday-school is active 
and large. The church closes June 16 for 
the summer, 

Many of the New Jersey churches keep 
their doors open during the summer, and I 
shall endeavor soon to have a Jersey letter 
telling in detail the work done there. So 
many of the Jersey towns have summer 
homes and city visitors that church work 
can well be carried on to advantage. 

It is in keeping with the newer thought 
of the times that memorials are taking the 
form of helps to the needy and the living 
rather than silent emblems to the dead. The 
model tenements raised to the memory of 
the late Bishop Potter are instances of the 
larger, wiser thought, and the endowments 
given in the names of many who went down 
with the ‘Titanic proves this further. 
Nothing could be more fitting than to permit 
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The echoes of the Boston May meetings 
still reverberate, and the action taken by 
the American Unitarian Association in regard 
to the equality of women is spoken of en- 
thusiastically in many quarters. It was 
fitting that ministers who so largely benefit 
by women’s co-operation in church work 
stood so splendidly for the motion. That 
the National Alliance did not quite keep 
pace with the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion is to be deplored, but not discouragingly. 
Women must learn, of course, to abide 
patiently by majority wish, and work for 
a change of heart’ rather than forcing an 
issue. Hy Lie, 


In Memory of Rev. Athanase 
Coquerel. 


A circular has been issued to celebrate 
the Jubilee of.the Reunion Protestante de 
Charité (Protestant Charitable Associa- 
tion). It reads:— 

“We celebrate this year the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Protestant Charitable Asso- 
ciation established in the year 1862 by Rev. 
Athanase Coquerel. Under the active and 
Christian impulsion of its promoter, assisted 
by many devoted friends, our association 
created three orphanages, one for girls, one 
for boys, and one for younger children. 
After the Franco-German war, anxious to 
secure aid for the terrible wants of the mo- 
ment, Pastor Athanase Coquerel crossed over 
to the United States. He found there open- 
hearted friends whose generous help enabled 
him to maintain and develop his work. One 
of the orphanages still bears as sub-title the 
name of American Foundation. We sincerely 
hope we may find in our American friends, on 
the occasion of this ‘Jubilee,’ the same warm 
and generous feelings they showed us fifty 
years ago. 

““Tn remembrance,’ and in order to secure 
the continuance of our foundations, we open 
a subscription, our intention being to create 
new memberships in the different orphanages 
and to increase our reserve fund. We must 
leave a solid organization to the coming gen- 
eration, who will not have the stimulus of 
the memory of our ever-regretted pastor, 
and the example of his brother Etienne 
Coquerel, who continued the task with de- 
voted zeal. This organization will endeavor 
to continue, with God’s help, the work ac- 
complished in a spirit of warm love for our 
fellow-creatures and with high Christian in- 
spiration by our beloved Pastor Athanase 
Coquerel.”’ 

The appeal is signed by Madame Etienne 
Coquerel, Baronne de Clausonde, and 
Madame G. Wickham, presidents of the 
orphanages and by Henri Wickham, Baronne 
de Clausonne, Pasteur Charles Wagner, 
Erneste Schultz, and Georges Coquerel, 
officers of the Bureau de la Réunion Protes- 
tante de Charité. 

Gifts will be received with gratitude at 
the head office, 20 rue de Vienne, Paris, care 
of Mademoiselle Pingeon. While not many 
of those are living who forty years ago were 
privileged to meet the able and devoted 
liberal Christian minister, Athanase Coquerel, 
when he visited the United States: to plead 
for the orphans left fatherless by the ter- 
rible events of the War of ’71, yet a rem- 
nant surely must remain and feel moved 
by the foregoing appeal to add to their 


the dead to live in deeds done in their name. | benefactions in support of this most worthy 
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and, in a sense, international charity. It 
will give the undersigned much pleasure to 
forward to the French Committee any sums 
which may be intrusted to him by former 
subscribers or by new friends whom the 
reading of this appeal may move to generous 
giving. 
CHARLES W. WENDTE, 
American Unitarian Association 
(Foreign Department), 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Oriental Impressions. 
BY MILTON REED. 


BuRMA AND INDIA. 


We often speak of the Orient as immobile 
and unchangeable. Such is not the fact. It 
is undergoing a wonderful transformation. 
Even in its ethnical aspects one race differs 
from another in as sharp contrasts as the 
Occidental nations. 

Leaving the Malayan Peninsula, we skidded 
into Burma for a few days. Here we found 
a local color different from anything we had 
seen in other parts of the Orient. In Burma 
there is a lightness of scene, a bubbling 
vivacity of character which not even Japan 
displays. The Burmese are fond of smart 
tints. Their temple architecture is airy and 
sympathetic. The temperament of the na- 
tion pulses into rich ornamentation of their 
large pagodas. Brilliant silks, a flaunting of 
ribbons, gaudy tunics, sparkling jewels, gay 
head-gear, ribbed parasols hued like the 
flowers of a midsummer garden, lend a 
glowing lustre to the moving crowds of 
natives, as the tourist sees them in the 
streets of Rangoon. 

A Burmese village is made up of squalid 
coops. The peasants are congested into 
kampongs of dirty huts, like the Malays. 
On the streets of the cities, however, they 
emerge, as butterflies from the | chrysalis, 
into a daub and fluff of heightened colors. 

The great pagoda at Rangoon, the Shi 
Dagon, commonly known as the Golden 
Pagoda, is one of the architectural ornaments 
of the Orient. Mythical history claims its 
origin in a fabled past, more than two thou- 
sand years ago. Buddhistic zeal has flung 
temple after temple into the soft air, until 
a vast congeries of shrines has grown around 
what was the primitive structure. Such a 
maze of labyrinthine courts, of gilded ex- 
posures; such a multitude of Buddhas; so 
many sacred fires, reaches of long aisles 
through which an approach is made; such 


an affluence of traceries, bas-reliefs, gar- 


goyles, scroll-work, and, above all, the spire 
of the main pagoda, crowned with an um- 
brella of solid gold, and gilded with brass 
or gold-leaf, shining under the tropical sun; 
swarms of surpliced priests, schools of 
acolytes,—how can these be described in 
words! : 

However ignoble a Burmese. village may 
be, with its dirt and grim absence of every 
embellishment, the people are lovers of 
flowers. In worship, in attire, flowers are 
a favorite decoration. Not the least of the 
attractions of a Burmese pagoda is the 
outer market, where potted plants and varie- 
gated bouquets of cut flowers are offered 
i At the altars 
many a floral offering was laid before the 
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statue of the benignant Buddha. Of the 
10,000,000 Burmese, nearly all except the 
Christian converts are Buddhists. As we 
sailed up the Irrawaddy River or rode into 
the suburbs of Rangoon, Buddhistic temples 
were to be seen on nearly every elevated 
spot. It is said to be so throughout Burma. 
At Mandalay more than seven hundred 
minor temples surround the great pagoda. 
We were told that some 200,000 Burmese 
have accepted some form of Christianity. 
This is the result of the missionary labors 
of Protestant and Catholic for more than a 
hundred years at least. 

A few inadequate words must suffice for 
this most interesting country. Burma is in- 
corporated into British India, and has been 
controlled by British officials since the de- 
thronement of the wretched King Thebaw. 
It is undergoing a vigorous industrial de- 
velopment. It is rich in mineral resources 
and oil, and most of the soil is fertile. Eng- 
lish and some American capital is flowing 
into it. Rich deposits of rubies, gold, silver, 
copper, platinum, wolfram, and tin are 
drawing to Burma many financial advent- 
urers. Wolfram is used in the hardening 
of steel and for filaments in electric lights. 
It is one of the costliest of metals. ‘The out- 
put of this metal in Burma is so large that 
great results are anticipated. Rangoon is 
growing fast. Surely Burma is a land of 
promise. As the natives are generally culti- 
vators of rice, and are indisposed to steady 
and rigorous manual labor, the Chinese and 
Hindus do the muscle work, The former 
immigrate in large numbers from the adja- 
cent. provinces of South-west China. 

Little in the way of picturesque diversity 
of social life can exceed that of Burma. 
The swarthy children of the Orient present 
an inexhaustible variety of costume and 
ornament. In the crowded Oriental quar- 
ters, on the river embankment in front of 
Rangoon, in the markets and bazaars, East- 
ern life runs in ever-shifting currents. Super- 
added to the olive-complexioned Burmese are 
the yellow Chinamen, the dusky Hindu, the 
sedate Malay and Javanese, even the nimble 
and adaptive children of Japan. In this 
swamp of ancient races, of strange speeches, 
of indurated customs, there is a wondrous 
play of color. To the Westerner all is a 
moving picture of an inverted life, whose 
roots run into the immemorial past. 


Tae Hoocury. 


A steamer run of nearly eight hundred 
miles over the northern part of the Bay of 
Bengal brought us to Calcutta. The sea 
was whist into placidity. The golden days 
were soon melted into the past. Sun and 
moon, star and planet, daylight and dark- 
ness, came and went. Each gave us its 
benediction. Emerson’s “daughters of time, 
the hypocritic days,’’ are mere symbolisms 
in the Orient. ‘They soon sink into abstrac- 
tions in this region of immeasurable vastness 
and incalculable age. 

Leaving the Bay of Bengal on the third 
day, we, with the aid of three pilots, threaded 
our way through the angry currents and 
treacherous quicksands of the Hooghly 
River, the dread of mariners. Its many 
jaws are of liquefied mud. The silt of the 
spongy banks soaks into its slime. Its con- 
fluent streams are constantly spewing mud 
into the channels, The sure-handed, keen- 
eyed pilots guided the steamer through its 
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tortuous courses. The river run was like 
picking one’s way over a watery swamp, 
sponged by fen-sucked rivers. 

Such was our approach, after the vagarious 
curves of three months of wandering, into 
mysterious India, the objective point of our 
vagrant tour. 


INDIAN ASPECTS. 


India, vast, almost continental in area, 
must be reached by water, except through 
the mountain passes and desert wastes of 
Burma, Afghanistan, or Beloochistan. Ithas 
no railroad connections, as yet, with the out- 
side world. Except what is brought in or 
carried out by caravans, all its products and 
imports come by sea. The Baghdad Railway 
will probably be its first jointure with the 
railway systems of Western Asia and Europe. 
Nature girded India with a cordon of de- 
fences,—the overpowering Himalayas on 
the northern frontier, the inhospitable deserts 
on the north-west, the encircling seas fold- 
ing the peninsula in watery seclusion on the 
east, west, and south. Within its sweeps of 
territory, 1,400,000 miles in area, are 315,- 
000,000 people,—stupendous figures. His- 
torically, hardly any country is as interest- 
ing. Its social life is the most complex of 
all nations. Its age runs in the misty past, 
when all the American continent and per- 
haps all Europe were wilderness. Its castes 
and institutions have withstood the rust of 
time. Among the nations it is the earthly 
Ancient of Days. From the time when 
Aryan tribes, emerging from some unknown 
home, braved the dangers of mountain and 
desert and debouched upon its sunny plains, 
it has had a coherent civilization. 

Only once has it been invaded by Euro- 
peans from the land. The Macedonian 
phalanxes under Alexander thundered up to 
the Indus, but, quailing before the heats of 
India, mutinied against their all-conquering 
commander. Even he returned by water. 
Scourged by Tartar and Moghul conquerors, 
it has survived pillage and massacre. The 
conquerors were absorbed insensibly into the 
veins of its receptive national life. European 
nations, lusting for its treasures, fought like 
demons for the rich spoil. At last, Dutch, 
Portuguese, and French recoiled before the 
sturdy Englishman, and, since the days of 
Hastings, India has been a British Colony. 
About 100,000 Britishers dominate more 
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than three hundreds of millions of Indians. 
How long can this be? 


INDIAN LIFE AND CALCUTTA. 


The mental and spiritual life of India has 
been extraordinary. Systems of religion 
have swept Western Asia and Europe, have 
seemed to be invincible; but most of them 
have melted into air before the hot onset of 
some other faith. Their traces may be de- 
tected even in the enlightened cults of our 
day; but, as systems, most of them are dead 
or obsolescent. ‘These vestiges will be ex- 
cided by the arm of exact science. Such only 
will live as are the voice of the human heart, 
or are imbedded in the permanent soul- 
consciousness of man, These will survive 
because they are coeval with the race. 
Babylonian, Assyrian, Egyptian, Greek, and 
Roman civilizations have been swept away 
like shadows. ‘‘Earth hath her bubbles as 
the water hath, and these are of them.” 

The feudal system held the toilers of 
Europe in its grasp for several hundred years. 
It was broken on the wheel of industrial 
agencies and rising democracy. European 
and American governments now rest too 
much upon a crumbling economic order. 
Democracy can have little of vital meaning 
while slums and gaunt poverty exist. The 
true democracy will be broad-built upon 
justice, just as the coming religion will be 
the spiritual residuum of the noble inspira- 
tions and sanctities of the past, reinforced 
by a scientific spirit which has ceased to 
make human life a museum of detached 
phenomena, and which has swept into its 
laboratory all the resources of man’s “‘ vision 
and faculty divine.” 

The fluent life of India has eluded organic 
changes. The old Aryan still is sovereign 
over the concepts of two-thirds of its swarm- 
ing millions. The staying hand of the past 
is not dead here. It has lived through cen- 
turies of chaos and upheaval which have 
wrecked other nations. Change comes from 
external pressure: it is not centrifugal. The 
impact of the European, the adoption of 
scientific mechanisms, are slowly, impalpably 
extricating India, and, indeed, all the Orient, 
from the swathings of the past. 

The old Spanish proverb is true: “To 
bring back the treasures of the Indies, one 
must take them there with him.” The 
India of to-day can be interpreted only by 
lifting the veil on its great history. ‘The 
Indian heart beats with the same throb as 
five thousand years ago. ‘The country is 
full of unimaginable survivals. Rank de- 
monology is the core of much of its religion. 


Hinpu WorssIp. 


Go into the Kalighat Temple in Calcutta, 
a sacred Hindu shrine, devoted to the wor- 
ship of the goddess Kali. The myth is that 
when her body was dissevered, by order of 
the gods, one of her fingers fell to the earth 
at this spot. This absurd superstition is 
still believed by many millions of Indians. 
Repulsive enough is the whole scene,—a skein 
of dingy streets, lined with filthy hovels; 
crowds of fanatics rushing to a pond of 
muddy water drawn by pipes from the sacred 
Ganges; pilgrims from remote parts of India, 
foot-sore and dirt-stained, finding purification 
in the divine shrine; temples of no artistic 
merit, weathered by dust and mildew, in 
which are hideous statues or effigies of Kali, 
a golden tongue protruding from her mouth; 
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women pilgrims at an altar fountain sipping 
and bottling the water bubbling from pipes 
connected with the pond; beggars and the 
world’s outcasts rubbing their sores, point- 
ing to their eyeless sockets, parading their 
maimed joints, even lepers thrusting their 
fleshless stubs in your face, all begging alms; 
here and there a high-caste Brahmin, gor- 
geously clothed, reading his scriptures; mins- 
trels chanting invocations to Kali,—around 
all a ghastly penumbra of filth, a poisonous 
reek of rot. 

Worst of all is the sacrificial temple, where 
pilgrims wallowed in hot blood of goats. 
The altar stood in the court-yard. Goats, 
which had been purged in the pool, were 
brought up to it and laid upon the altar by 
one priest, the head passing under an iron 
frame. Another priest, amid the shouts of 
the pilgrims, lifted the sacrificial axe and be- 
headed it. A row of goats’ heads lined one 
side of the court. ‘The flesh is used by the 
priests or given to the poor. 

Disgusting as this blood-orgie is, we must 
remember that it has superseded human sac- 
rifices, so happily it is evolutionary. The 
Old Testament is full of such scenes. As 
Judaism has outgrown this primitive rite, 
so will Hinduism. 


NATIVE QUARTERS. 


Calcutta, ‘“‘the city of palaces,’’ is no 
longer to be the capital of the Indian Em- 
pire. Delhi, on the Jumna, once the proud 
capital of the Moghul Empire, is to be re- 
stored to its ancient honor. This is a blow 
to Calcutta. It touches the pride of its 
citizens, who remember the horror of the 
Black Hole, the great days of Clive and 
Hastings, and the long line of strong admin- 
istrators who have lived there sent by Eng- 
land from its ablest sons. 

Calcutta and Bombay are the Indian cities 
where the English influence is greatest. 
Yet of the 1,100,000 inhabitants of Calcutta 
the English are only a few globules. The 
Calcutta of the English residents is small. 
The native quarters swarm with foaming 
Oriental life. They are dingier and more 
squalid than anything of the kind which we 
have seen. Here humanity seems to have 
touched the social bottom. It is fetid in 
congestion and poverty. Sucked into the 
maw of the great city from the hills and 
plains, men and women stew in the juice of 
want, dirt, and disease. 

Surely the English veneer, even in Cal- 
cutta, is only a thin superficies. India is 
India still. The solid cake of five thousand 
years still encrusts it. The movement to 
harmonize the past with the present has 
begun, but will work painfully and slowly. 

CaLcurra, 


The Meadville Alumni Association. 


The annual luncheon and meeting of the 
Meadville Alumni Association was held at 
Bulfinch Place Church on Wednesday after- 
noon, May 22. Seventy-five graduates and 
former members of the Meadville School sat 
down to luncheon, After the luncheon the 
annual meeting was held, and the following 
officers were elected for the current year: 
president, Henry C. Parker; vice-president, 
William S. Jones; secretary and treasurer, 
William Channing Brown. Executive com- 
mittee: Frederic J. Gauld, Charles P. Well- 
man, and Alfred W. Birks. Nominating 
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Committee: John H. Lathrop, Ward R. 
Clarke, and Miss Elizabeth Padgham. 
Resolutions and words of appreciation 
were spoken regarding members who had 
passed on during the past year,—Rev. Rush 
R. Shippen, Rev. Ellery C. Butler, Prof. 
Nicholas P. Gilman, Rev. Frederic C. Brown, 
and Rev. David Cronyn. Nineteen new 
members were elected to the Association: 
Arthur Hayes Sargent, Frank D. Witherbee, 
Thomas Vickers, W. J. Herbert Hogan, G. H. 
Zastrow, Paul H. Drake, Leslie Manchester, 
Edward D. Johnson, Ada L. Schofield, C. E. 
Tomlin, G. Arnason, Marmora DeVoe Moody, 
Nathan W. Tupper, W. S. Swisher, George 
Jones, George B. Spurr, Robert P. Doremus, 
Charles H. Lyttle, and Harvey C. Merrill. 
After the business meeting Rev. L. Walter 
Mason, D.D., of Pittsburgh and Rev. Edward 
Cummings of Boston spoke upon ‘‘The 
Education needed for the Modern Minister”; 


and Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones of Chicago 


closed the meeting by words of good-will and 
appreciation. Rev. Henry C. Parker of 
Woburn, president of the Association, pre- 
sided over the meeting. 


The Jamaica Church Building Fund. 


I beg to report the following contribu- 
tions to the Jamaica Church Building Fund: 


From friends in Cleveland, Ohio.............. $3.00 
Branch Alliance, Meadville, Pa............... 15,00 
From friends in Meadville, Pa.. .). jew. vansisaels 3.00 
Chanting Conferences) 2i)"-) Ae eae eee 50.00 
First Unitarian Church, Cleveland, Ohio....... 100,00 
Margo. Burt. oo... creck oie) pis ates eta 5.00 
First Unitarian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa...:..... 10,00 
Independent Congregationa! Church, Meadville, © 15.00 
Isabel M. Chapman, Brooklyn, N.Y........... 25.00 

$226.00 


On the 4th of June at the Independent 
Congregational Church of Meadville, on the 
request of the society in Jamaica, previously 
organized by Mr. E. E. Brown, he was 
ordained to the ministry by the Meadville 
faculty. He is about to return to Jamaica 
to undertake the organization of the first 
Unitarian church on the island. Like other 
churches in Jamaica, it will be composed both 
of blacks and whites. ‘The enterprise will be 
under the joint auspices of the American Uni- 
tarian Association and the British and For- 
eign Unitarian Association, who have to- - 
gether appropriated five hundred dollars 
to aid Mr. Brown during the coming year. 
The peculiar conditions make a church build- 
ing at the earliest opportunity eminently 
desirable. During Mr. Brown’s two years’ 
absence, services have been carried on by © 
laymen. They are eagerly waiting the re- 
sumption of the work with Mr. Brown actually 
in charge. Further contributions for the 
building fund will be promptly acknowledged 
by the undersigned and reported in due time 
in the columns of the Register. 

FRANKLIN C. SOUTHWORTH, 
Treasurer. 


Proctor Academy. 


Commencement Week will begin on Sun- 
day, June 16, with a sermon before the grad- 
uating class by Rev. Sydney B. Snow of 
Concord, N.H. Monday is Mountain Day, 
and the programme announces that Kear- 
sarge affords an easy climb. Class Day 
exercises will be held on Tuesday, with an 
evening reception at the parsonage. Wednes- 
day is Alumni Day, and on Thursday the 
twenth-ninth annual commencement will 


? 
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be held in the town hall, with address by 
Prof. Charles R. Lingley of Dartmouth 


College. 


All are rejoicing that the faithful principal, 
Theodore Parker Farr, who was taken ill 
just before Easter, will be back and able to 
enjoy Commencement week with the pupils 
and guests. The exercises are to be very 
interesting. Andover is looking its best at 
this time, and undoubtedly visitors will be 
numerous. 

After the programme of the school is 
over, visitors can remain for the dedication 
of the Potter Place Church at half-past 
three, Friday, June 21, and by that time it is 
believed the mortgage on the church owned 
by the Franklin Bank will have been dis- 
charged. The new grass and shrubs recently 
planted around the church are trying to 
grow to look well for that occasion. Sev- 
eral clergymen will help at the services. A 
good supper will be served to visitors, and 
those desiring to return that night, June 21, 
can do so. 

Those who can stay in Andover over Sun- 
day, June 23, will find that, although the 
Proctor Academy students will mostly be 
gone, the little ones of the town will speak 
and sing at the Andover church service, and 
minister and people will all enjoy children’s 
Sunday. 

A word must be said of Proctor students 
who have worked hard during the year to 
help pay expenses, and would be glad of a 
chance to earn during the summer. Let 
ladies wishing help about housework, care 
of children, writing, stenography, etc., please 
write to Proctor Academy. 

S. W. IvEs. 


The American College for Girls. 


Dr. Mary Mills Patrick, president of the 
American College for Girls in Constantinople, 
is now in this country, extending information 
in regard to this interesting institution, which 
is doing a fine work for the higher education 
of the women of the Turkish empire. As it 
has been largely through the influence of 
men and women educated to the ideas of 
Western civilization that Turkey has arrived 
at her present awakening, so it is believed 
that the liberal education of her women will 
do more than any other one factor for the 
complete regeneration of that country. 

The college is planned on broad lines, It 
was chartered as a college for girls in 1890 
by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
but the revolution of July, 1908, marked an 
era in its history. The present government 
recognizes it as doing a needed work for the 
young women. Under the constitution Mo- 
hammedan girls and women are now free to 
study wherever they will, and Turkish girls 
in increasing numbers have become students 
in the past two years. The government has 
even established scholarships for ‘Turkish 
girls, who will prepare themselves to work 
later in government schools. Last year there 
were seventeen nationalities represented in 
the college. A 

Friends of the school have made it possi- 
ble, for the trustees to acquire a large and 
beautiful new site on the European side of 
the Bosphorus, not far from Robert College, 
and a modern American educational plant 
is nearing completion, which will require up- 
wards of $20,000 a year over and above the 
income derived from tuition, which must of 
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necessity be low. ‘The New York Finance 
Committee is composed of Grace H. Dodge, 
Samuel T. Dutton, George A. Plimpton, 
Mrs. Henry Villard, and Walter B. Walker. 
Mr. Walker, 135 Broadway, New York, is 
treasurer of the committee. 


Rural Community Leaders, 


The third annual conference of Rural Com- 
munity Leaders will be held at the Massa- 
chusetts State Agricultural College, June 28- 
July 3. It is meant to include every one 


interested in the larger problems of the de- | 


velopment of the New England community. 
The conference is divided for convenience and 
efficiency into ten sections, through which 
co-operate the Federation of Churches in 
Massachusetts, the State Boards of Health 
and Education, the Massachusetts Civic 
League, the Free Public Library Commission, 
the National Board of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, and other associations 
interested in one phase or another of the rural 
improvement problems, Each section will 
hold a separate meeting every forenoon; 
each afternoon a round table discussion for 
all sections will be held; and each evening 
some leader in social, educational, or relig- 
ious work will lecture. An important and 
interesting programme has been prepared, 
carefully worked out for efficiency and draw- 
ing together men and women who can take 
to the meetings encouragement and inspira- 
tion along special lines. Information and 
details may be obtained by addressing Will- 
iam D. Hurd, director of the Extension Ser- 
vice, Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
Amherst, Mass. 


The School at Daytona, Fla. 


I have gladly volunteered to say, regarding 
the colored girls’ school at Daytona, Fla., 
that I have visited and inspected that school, 
in company with Dr. Booker T. Washington, 
and I believe it to be worthy of commen- 
dation and of financial assistance. It was 
founded by its present principal, Mary Mc- 
Leod Bethune, in 1904, and it seems to me 
to be conducted wisely and effectively; and, 
if it had more funds, it could enlarge its 
field of work to great advantage. 

BRADLEY GILMAN. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


Pilgrim Federation. 


The regular business meeting of the Pilgrim 
Federation was held in the vestry of Unity 
Church at West Bridgewater, Mass., on 
Monday evening, June 3, 1912. ‘The presi- 
dent of the West Bridgewater Union opened 
the meeting with a responsive service and 
a welcome to members of the federation. 
Rev. E. B. Maglathlin responded and called 
the meeting to order. 

Mr. Arthur Ryder reported that two of 
the newer unions expect to take a more 
active interest in the federation in the fall; 
and reports were heard from the Brockton, 
Bridgewater, North Easton, East Bridge- 
water, and West Bridgewater societies. 

The president of the Young People’s Relig- 
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Deaths. 


THOMAS RODDY. 


In the death of Thomas Roddy, Esq., the Unitarian 
church in Meadville lost one of its oldest members, and 
a trustee. He was born at Toronto, Can., Dec. 29, 1840. 
He was one of Meadyille’s best-known citizens, and at his 
funeral there was a large attendance, as befits the passing 
of a man who had participated actively in all that con- 
cerned the interests of the town. Mr. Roddy was a 
charter member of the Crawford County Bar Association. 
Services were conducted by Prof, Frank C. Doan, as- 
sisted by Dr. Franklin C. Southworth of the Meadville 
Theological School. The committal service at the grave 
was conducted by Rev. John H. Applebee of Syracuse, 
N.Y., Mr. Roddy’s son-in-law. Mr. Roddy was a true 
friend and a hard fighter, a loyal brother among his fel- 
lows, fearless in advocating his beliefs and principles, and 
in his fraternal life as gentle and tender as a child. 


FIFTY-FOURTH YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326 & 2328 WASHINGTON ST. 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Trans- 
fer Arrangements. 


CHAPEL, Extensive Salesrooms. 


Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service, 


Automobile Hearses 


FRANK S. WATERMAN, President. 
JOSEPH S. WATERMAN, Vice-Pres. 
FRANK S. WATERMAN, Jr. 


TELEPHONES ROXBURY 72-73-74 


Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, “Under- 
taker, Boston.” 


TO LET 


For a term of years, one floor 
60 x 180, light on three sides. 


Building fire-proof construction 
and equipped with sprinklers, 
making very low insurance rate. 
Passenger and freight elevators. 
Apply GEO. H. ELLIS CoO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, or 
your Real Estate Broker. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 


Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Management of Cambridge Estates 


GEO. B. ELLIOT 


MORTGAGES REAL ESTATE INSURANCE 
209 WASHINGTON STREET 
Care of Property Collection of Rents 


\YOME SOUTH, as I did, to a better climate and 

_ lengthen life. Lots and acreage, cheap, on trolley line, 

4 miles from Richmond, Va. Call or write, E. S. Read, 
Highland Springs, Va. 


PY Arps or elderly people may hear of restful, 
: comfortable home. Good location, Modern conven- 
iences. Good food well cooked. References.. Mrs. Clara 
C. Russell, Lancaster, Mass. 


WANTED. Free permanent home for girl of six years. 
Apply to New Bedford Children’s Aid Society, 12 
Market Street, New Bedford. 


ANTED. Free permanent home for boy of seven 

years. Bright, good disposition and healthy. Ap- 

ply to New Bedford Children’s Aid Society, 12 Market 
Street, New Bedford. 
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ious Union, Rev. Dudley H. Ferrell, urged 
the federation and each individual union 
to do all in their power to help raise the sum 
of $600, pledged to student assistant work. 
It was then voted to send twenty dollars to 
aid this work the coming year. 

Following the collection, Rev. E. B. Mag- 
Jathlin introduced Rev. Sidney S. Robins 
of Kingston, Mass., as the speaker of the 
evening, the subject being ‘The Interpre- 
tation of Life.’”’ Mr. Robins made an in- 
spiring address, leaving his hearers with a 
higher ideal of the commonplace, every-day 
duties that all are called upon to face. 

A social hour with refreshments and danc- 
ing brought a very pleasant evening to a 
close. HELEN I. Kertu, Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At the 


will preach on June 16. Service at eleven 
o’clock, Every one welcome. 


The sixty-fourth session of the Cape Cod 
Conference will be held in Barnstable, Mass., 
June 18 and 19, 1912. Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes will preach Tuesday evening. On 
Wednesday morning addresses will be given 
by Rev. B. R. Bulkeley and Rev. John Sny- 
der. At the Alliance meeting in the after- 
noon, Mrs. Claude U. Gilson and Rev. W. I. 
Lawrance will speak. 


Meetings. 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY AssocIATE ALLI- 
ANCE.—It was a gorgeous morning, after a 
rainy night, that greeted the delegates and 
visitors to historic Old Deerfield, on June 9. 
A goodly number from the various branches 
in the valley were present. After the usual 
business session, those assembled listened 
to an able address on ‘Circuit Work in the 
South,” by Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, chair- 
man of the committee on this work. He 
spoke with enthusiasm of the work already 
accomplished, and with much optimism as 
to that of the future. Miss Sara Johnson, 
of Swansboro, N.C., spoke briefly of her 
work in the Emmerton School during the 
past year. The afternoon session opened 
with two-minute reports from branches rep- 
resented. Each showed progress, and told 
of much good work done along various lines. 
Mrs. Gilson, a National director, spoke in- 
terestingly on ‘‘The Year’s Work,’’ more 
particularly on the work of the New York 
League, which is the oldest branch of the 
Alliance, and numbers four hundred members, 
and of the work of Mr. Ives in Summit and 
Jersey City, N.J. A short report of the work 
at Hindman, Ky., by one of the teachers 
in that school, followed. ‘The collection of 
the day was given for the work of the 
Emmerton School. With the benediction 
given by Rev. A. W. Birks, the meeting 
adjourned after a pleasant and helpful day. 
Fannie M. Bullock, Secretary. 


Churches. 


BELLINGHAM, WaSH.—Unitarian Chapel, 
Rev. Fred Alban Weil: The six Sunday morn- 
ing sermons announced,{preceding the annual 
summer interim, are: ‘‘ The Nation’s Dead,” 
“Educational Ideals,” ‘The American Flag,” 


First Unitarian Church, Man-| 
chester-by-the-Sea, Dr. Francis G. Peabody | 
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“Thistles and Roses,’ with the christening 
of children, ‘‘Health, Wealth, and Happi- 
ness,’”’ and ‘‘Nature Worship.”’ The Sunday- 
school picnic will be held June 18. Mr. Weil 
has been appointed a delegate by the mayor 
to the State Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection in Spokane, Wash., and also com- 
missioned by the governor of Washington to 
represent the State at the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, but he will be unable to attend 
either meeting. He recently gave the ad- 
dress to the graduating class of the Lynden 
High School. This anniversary marked the 
third class to graduate. Several hundred 
people attended. Fully one thousand per- 
sons were present at the Memorial Day exer- 
cises in Bellingham, and at this time, by invi- 
tation of the local Grand Army Post, Mr. 
Weil gave the invocation. Unusual inter- 
est was manifested in the program because of 
attacks upon the American flag. 


EuGENE, OrE.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Arthur H. Sargent: It would have 
given pleasure to the readers of the Register 
if they could have joined in the opening 
service of this society on June 2, in their 
little bungalow church just completed. 
The resident members were nearly all 
present, and many friends and visitors. 
The congregation numbered over eighty. 
Many comments were made on the beauty 
and fitness of the little chapel which has 
just been completed for worship and work. 
The dedication will probably be put off till 
fall so as to make it count for working power 
at a time when all the inspiration that comes 
from it can best be put into action. A cor- 
respondent, Mrs. Elizabeth L. Parkhurst, 
writes that after an absence of three years 
she has returned for a visit in Eugene and 
finds this staunch little band of workers 
full of the spirit of the liberal faith, under 
the leadership of its earnest young minister. 
It has become an established society and 
will command the respect of those who 
watch its progress in the religious life of 
the community. Those who live in the 
liberal atmosphere of the Eastern States 
would find it hard to realize or appreciate 
what this movement means upon the Pacific 
slope. It takes courage, strong faith, and 
much optimism to carry the work along; but 
all of these this little society has, and Mrs. 
Parkhurst sees great possibilities for its 
growth in this university city. The church 
has a very desirable location in the heart of 
the city. It is built in bungalow style, the 
exterior attractive in natural wood. ‘The 
audience room and adjoining alcove may be 
thrown into one for social purposes, and it 
seemed very homelike and cosey on the 
opening morning. Beautiful roses, which 
grow here profusely, filled all the space 
around the platform. Every seat was 
occupied, and all joined heartily in singing, 
“Praise God from whom all blessings flow,’ 
followed by an earnest prayer from Dr. 
McAllister, a five-minute talk to the children 
by the pastor, and a simple, direct sermon 
on ‘“‘The Share of the Unitarian Church in 
the World-wide Liberal Movement.” Every 
one present felt the impressive though simple 
service as a help to many who had been 
seeking a church home, and now had found 
it in the living, simple faith of the fatherhood 
of God, the brotherhood of man, the leader- 
ship of Jesus, salvation by character, and 


the progress of mankind upward and on-| 
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ward forever. 
meetings was begun at Junction City, a 
town of one thousand inhabitants, twelve 
miles north of Eugene, May 12. After the 
first meeting the people subscribed over 
twenty dollars to pay the expense of a series 
of five services. It is a promising field. 


FAIRHAVEN, Mass.—Unitarian Society, 
Rev. F. L. Phalen: Rev. S. A. Eliot, D.D., 
will preach on June 16. 


NEEDHAM, Mass.—The First Church: 
Sunday, May 26, was a day of special in- 
terest to this ancient church, which has 
just entered upon its third century of ex- 
istence. 
of Rev. Arthur Warner Littlefield as minister 
of the parish. The service was held at the 
vesper hour. Rev. A. M. Rihbany preached 
the sermon; Mr. George K. Clarke wel- 
comed the new. minister to the parish; Rev. 
Charles E. Sawtelle of the Baptist church 
welcomed him to the town; Rev. William 
R. Lord gave the address to the people; 
and Rev. W. H. Ramsay, Rev. W. H. Parker, 
and Rev: W. W. Peck also took part in the 
installation. The whole service was ex- 
ceedingly earnest and impressive. Another 
special day was June 9, Children’s Day, 
when the little ones were at the morning 
service, joining in the Lord’s Prayer, and 
listening to the minister’s interesting talk 
to them, from the text, ‘‘ Consider the lilies, 
how they grow.”’ Five children were chris- 
tened in a short but beautiful consecration 
service. The whole congregation joined in 
the baptismal hymn. This was followed by 
the presentation of Bibles to the children 
seven years old who had been baptized in 
this church. The Children’s Day concert 
was at the vesper hour, and over thirty 
of the forty-three members of the primary 
class took part in the speaking and singing, 
as well as the classes of the main school. 
The presentation of blooming plants to all 
the children concluded the service. The 
flowers used in decorating the church were 
sent to sick people and given also to mem- 
bers of the Cradle Roll. 


ReapiInc, Mass.—The Christian Union 
(Unitarian) Society, Rev. Marion F. Ham: 
A good start has been made on the new finan- 
cial year. This church is supported by the 
voluntary subscriptions of its members and 
friends, and the results thus far this year 
indicate an increase of 3314 per cent. in sub- 
scriptions over last year. ‘The present resi- 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
o oston. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
ru ota temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

ae ror the Mission reached 833 childr 

um 


en. 
er of children in charge increased 20% 
Total expense increased 18% 
Regular income and gifts increased only 11%. 
Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 


PresmEentT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PRESIDENT, ki FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 
SecretaRY, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Directors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Philip Y. 
De Normandie, Charles H. Fiske, George W. Fox, Miss 
Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth L. Tuttle. 1a 


PARKER B. FIELD, Surr., 279 Tremont St. _ 


A series of Sunday evening 


The occasion was the installation - 
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dence of Mr. Ham has been sold by its owner, 
and he has found it impossible to hire a sat- 
isfactory house, such is the demand for resi- 
dential property. In this crisis the church 
corporation has purchased as a parsonage 
a modern house on Linden Street, only two 
blocks from the church, and Mr. Ham and 
family, for the first time since coming to the 
parish, will have a comfortable and attrac- 
tive home, of which the church will itself be 
proud. 


RicHmMonDd, VA.—First Unitarian Church, 


- Rev. Alexander T. Bowser: Sermon topics | 


for June are announced as ‘‘ What is Meant 
by the Holy Spirit: A Whitsunday Sermon,” 
“The Hidden Life of the Heart,’ ‘The 
Value of Thought in Character-building.” 
By vote of the congregation, the church will 
be closed from the third Sunday in June until 
the fourth Sunday in September. 


ScHENEcTADY, N.Y.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety: Rev. William Sullivan has accepted 
the call of this church to become its settled 
minister, the engagement being the result 


of careful consideration on the part of the} 


society and the conviction that he is emi- 
nently fitted for the work in a field such as 
Schenectady offers. 


The Japanese Language. 

In 1906 Dr. Clay MacCauley wrote an 
“Introductory Course in Japanese’”’ which is 
now in its second edition and is one of the 
few standard books dealing with the study 
of the Japanese language. Dr. MacCauley 
writes a very interesting general introduction 
to his grammar and draws a striking parallel 
between Tudor English and Meiji Japanese, 
which follows:— 


The Japanese language at the present 
time seems to be passing through a period 
very like that through which the English 
language passed in the fifteenth century, 
soon after the ‘“‘ Wars of the Roses’’ and the 
strengthening of the power of England’s 
king by the establishment of the royal House 
of Tudor. 

In the fall of the Shogunate and the ac- 
companying arousing of the people from their 
feudal lethargy, in the breaking down of the 
barriers erected about the empire, in the 
restoration of the emperor to a real sover- 
eignty, and in the removal of the imperial 
throne to Tokyo, a general national trans- 
formation was initiated In the course of 
this change, language has been radically 
affected. As, before the wars of Lancaster 
and York, among the numerous dialects of 
England that of Kent and Surrey had a 
slight lead, and over them all Latin reigned 
as the language of the clergy and the learned, 
so in Japan, before the Restoration, the 
dialect of Kyoto had a little precedence over 
the other dialects of the people, and the 
Chinese language controlled whatever litera- 
ture the priests and scholars put forth. The 
parallel seems to have followed the further 
progress of events in both countries. By 
the victory of the Tudor House in England 
the power of the nobles decreased. The 
barons were deprived of their armed retainers. 
Commerce began to be of great importance. 
The artisans’ guilds were weakened. Trade 


and traders grew in popular esteem and in- 


creased in wealth. The Caxton printing- 


| language, literary, 


The Christian Register 


press, the first in England, was then set up. 
Its publications were distributed throughout 
the kingdom, becoming thereby the main 
channels for modern English, for which the 
Midland, or London, colloquial was the foun- 
tain-head. The full parallel has not yet 
been drawn, but in large part England’s 
fifteenth-century history has been repeated 
in Japan in the present age of Meiji. 
Events look prophetic of a substantial repe- 
tition in Japan of the remaining events of 
the English Renaissance. As Latin fell into 
disuse in England, except as a treasury of 
words for service in the maturing colloquial 
there, so has Chinese fallen in Japan. As 
the dialect of Kent gave way to that of Lon- 
don, so has the dialect of Kyoto yielded to 
the colloquial of Tokyo. The rest will prob- 
ably come to pass in good time. The ma- 


itured Tokyo colloquial seems destined to 


become the dominant force directing the 
scientific, official, and 
social, of Great Japan, in a not very distant 
future. 


Teaching Children without Class 
Work. 


In a class-room free of benches or desks, 
where feeble-minded pupils struggled at will 
over different tasks while the teacher silently 
aided those in straits, leaving the rest to 
their own devices, was born a method of 


| teaching which challenges our whole system 


of secondary education. The system proved 
so effective that the pupils were able to com- 
pete successfully with normal children in a 
public school examination. 

‘Confident that the new method she had 
worked out was equally applicable to‘normal 
children,’ writes Carl Byoir of the House of 
Childhood, in the Survey, ‘‘Dr. Maria Mon- 
tessori waited for a chance to prove it. The 
opportunity came in 1906, when the Roman 
Association of Good Building, under the di- 
rection of Edward Talamo, invited her to 
undertake the organization of infant schools 
in its model tenement planned to help regen- 
erate the poorer quarters of Rome. 

“In each of the model tenements erected 
by this association there were established— 
Jiterally—Houses of Childhood; that is, a 
school within the home. All the children 
under school age were gathered together 
during a long day, in special quarters under 
the care of a directress, a physician, and a 
caretaker. The Children’s House proved to 
be self-supporting, as the cost of maintaining 
it is covered by the saving it effects in the 
amount necessary for repairs. 

“The foundation of her system is the lib- 
erty of the pupil and a scheme for sense 
training. The teacher by individual direc- 
tion helps each child to educate himself, 
through playing with carefully devised 
‘didactic material,’ physical exercise, eating 
and serving his regular meals, learning to 
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dress and take eare of himself. ‘The results 
have been that, when her children go to the 
public schools, they shoot far ahead of their 
fellows. Even more important is the se- 


renity and happiness of the children in their 
school,” 


Unitarian Campers. 


Opportunity is this year presented, for 
the first time, for Unitarian young women 
to participate in a semi-co-operative camp- 
ing plan which has been formulated by a 
Unitarian young woman. 

Arrangements have been made with a 
farmer in the Chocorua region of the White 
Mountains to house and feéd and transport 
to and from the railway the members of the 
proposed colony. ‘The round trip railway 
fare is $5. Board is offered at $7 per week. 
Arrangements may be made for all or part 
of the summer. 

The farm is situated on a hill, command- 
ing a fine mountain view. The air and 
water are unsurpassed. Milk and vegetables 
are supplied from the farm itself, and the 
ability of the culinary department to set a 
satisfactory table is undoubted. 

Further particulars may be obtained and 
arrangements made for entry into the 
camp upon application to Miss Marian 
Dudley Richards, 247 Fisher Avenue, Brook- 
line, Mass. 


Dere and Chere. 


At an important meeting of social reformers 
in Berlin recently a committee reported that 
in that city six hundred thousand persons 
lived in dwellings in which every room was 
occupied by five or more human beings, 
while hundreds of thousands of children were 
without playgrounds. 


The oldest emblem of royalty in existence 
is the iron crown of the Lombards. The 
inner strip of iron, according to tradition, 
was beaten out of one of the nails used at 
the crucifixion. Its most distinguished 
wearers have been Charlemagne, Charles V., 
and Napoleon.—Port Chester Journal, 


It was at Balliol College, Oxford, that coffee 
was first drunk in England, says the London 
Chronicle, and there not by an Englishman, © 
but by an-embryo Greek bishop. John 
Evelyn writes in his diary: “There came in 
my tyme to the college one Nathaniel Con- 
opios out of Greece, who, returning many 
years after, was made Bishop of Smyrna. 
He was the first I ever saw drink coffee, 
which custom came not into England till 
thirty years after.’”’ Evelyn apparently 
considered the coming of coffee to have been 
the most important episode of his under- 
graduate days next to the quarrels between 
his tutor and the cantankerous master. 
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Pleasantries, 


Dick: ‘Tom, how would you reform a 
lamp that smokes and goes out nights?” 
Tom: ‘Put it in the room with an upright 
piano, of course.” 


“What are you laughing at, my dear?” 
asked Mrs. Jones of her husband, who was 
chuckling over his morning paper. ‘‘Some- 
thing I saw here,’”’ he replied, “but it’s hardly 
funny enough for two.” 


“Tt’s all very well for the minister to 
preach from the text, ‘Remember Lot’s 
wife,’ said an overworked, discouraged 
matron, ‘‘but I wish he would now give us 
an encouraging sermon upon the wife’s lot.””— 
Lowell Courter. « 


“That man has spent all his life wasting 
his unquestionable talent and ignoring op- 
portunities for success.’’ ‘Yes,’ answered 
Miss Cayenne. ‘‘He has a positive genius 
for wresting defeat from the jaws of victory.” 
Washington Star. 


A story of a Prussian lieutenant who stood 
at the foot of Mont Blanc, and with a haughty 
eye contemplated the mighty mountain, de- 
lightfully illustrates the arrogance of the 
youngsters of the German army. ‘‘ Donner- 
wetter!’? he said, stroking the vestige of a 
mustache. ‘‘ How ridiculously small a civil- 
ian must feel!” 


WRITTEN IN A HYMN-BOOK. 


Paul, ere he preached, in lonely deserts 
strayed: 
Far from his race for three long years he 
stayed. 
If knowing nothing of mankind were all, 
Our new-fledged preacher were a second Paul. 
FE. E. HALE. 


An American, who was entertaining a dis- 
tinguished English gentleman, was showing 
his visitor round Newport. ‘‘ You observe,”’ 
remarked the host, ‘‘that, when we Americans 
devote ourselves to pleasure, we do so re- 
gardless of expense.”’ ‘“‘I’d hardly put it 
that way,’ responded the witty foreigner. 
“Rather devote yourselves to expense re- 
gardless of pleasure.”—The Transcript. 


This mixed metaphor is attributed to an 

* English clergyman: ‘The young men of 
England are the backbone of the British 
empire. What we must do is to train that 
backbone and bring it to the front.” A 
member of Parliament was responsible for 
the following: “‘Even if you carried these 
peddling little reforms, it would only be like 
a flea-bite in the ocean.’’—London Academy. 


It was in the early days of the railroad, and 
Aunt Ruth had boarded the train for her 
first trip. Her maid had neatly arranged 
her carpet-bag, handbox, and reticule around 
her, but the train did not start. Aunt Ruth 
had spread out her ample skirts, and her 
little feet were daintily perched upon a foot- 
stool. Just then the conductor passed 
through. Touching him lightly upon the 
arm, she said, ‘‘ You may tell them I am seated 
and am ready to go now!”—Woman’s Home 
Companion. 


A noted Irish member of the House of 
Commons rose to denounce a speech, and 
his impetuosity led him to speak rather 
strongly. ‘‘Order, order,’’ said the speaker, 
in the majesty of full-bottomed wig and silken 
gown. It was a critical moment. Never- 
theless, the indignant yet good-humored 
honorable member recognized the command 
of his party and sat down, delivering this 
Parthian dart, ‘‘Very well, sir, I obey your 
ruling, and I beg to retract what I was about 
to observe!’”’ That one touch of Irish ora- 
tory took the house by storm, 


y 
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“JUBILATE DEQ” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
272 Congress St., Boston 


Price, 40 cents 
By mail, 50 cents 
Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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PROCTOR ACADEMY, imveun 
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White Mountains, 100 miles from Boston. Pure water. id 
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Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. ness, Agriculture. Elementary Work. College Certificate 
privileges. Free Tuition to ten students. Gymnasium. : 
Ten Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of 100 Acres. $250 
a year; no extras. For catalogue address THEODORE 
PARKER Farr, Principal. 
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F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 
Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics. 
College preparation and entrance by cer- 

tificate. General high school course. 
Music and Art. Postgraduate work. 
Household Arts and Domestic Science. 
Year book and pictures on request. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 
Principalss 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


